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Words of truth have their value, even though he 
who utters them fails to conform his life to their 
teaching. When we receive wise counsel, let us be 
ready to act upon it, evep though we know thgt the 
man who gives it is personally unworthy. , Wise 
teaching and right living ought to go together; but 
we should not refuse to accept wise teaching, simply 
because he who declares to us the truth is not a 
right-liver. 


How many of the burdens that oppress us are bur- 
dens that we have no calltocarry! We worry over 
matters that are outside of our sphere; and we are 
ready to sink beneath the weight of cares and anxie- 
ties that would better be left to Him who alone can 
carry them. A little girl saw a picture of the fabled 
Atlas, bearing the world on his shoulders, She noted 
the strong man struggling under his heavy burden, 
his head bowed forward, his shoulders strained, his 
every muscle*tense, his face and form showing signs 
of painful effort and endurance,—and her tender 
heart went out toward him in pity. “Papa,” she 
asked in anxious interest, “ why doesn’t that man lay 


that thing down?” And her father’s answer was: 
“ Because he supposes that he ought to carry the 
world on his shoulders. And his is a mistake that a 
great many of us are making.” Whatever we have 
to carry, the Lord will give us strength to upbear ; 
but there is many a burden which we would do bet- 
ter to cast upon the’ Lord, because it is his burden 
for us, and not ours for him. 





A wrong step can never be canceled, but in some 
instances it can be retraced. And when a wrong 
step can be retraced, its retracing is the only way 
out of the trouble that has already come, and that is 
sure to continue, from its first taking. A man leaves 
the firm road and steps into the outer edge of an im- 
passable morass. Seeing his error, there are two ways 
possible to him: he can push on and push in, and 
sink deeper and deeper, until all hope is past; or he 
can struggle back to the right road again, and, with 
soiled feet and garments, begin his way once more. 
One of these ways is right; the other is wrong. The 
same is true of every departure from the path of vir- 
tuous action. A step in the wrong direction needs to 
be retraced by him who would live. No matter how 
difficult it be to turn backward, or how surely the 
signs of defilement from the wrong doing will adhere 
to the traveler, the backward step is the only step of 
hope. No gain toward the right can ever be made 
by pushing on in the wrong direction. Backward, 
not forward, is sometimes the way of life. ‘ Except 
ye turn, ... ye shall in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” 


“Just for an investment,’—that is what the rich 
and poor are daily spending for. One man has ob- 
tained possession of a plot of unoccupied ground, or 
an idle mill property, or a fertile spot in an inac- 
cessible region. What does he want with it? He 
cannot run a mill, or manage a distant farm. He 
says he bought it just for an investment; and by this 
he implies that he expects no immediate income(from 
his purchase, but is willing to wait. Are we as will- 
ing to make intellectual and spiritual investments? 
Does the young man at college realize the investment 
he is making when he makes an unwilling expendi- 
ture of time and energy? When we exercise an act 
of self-repression, when we overcome an evil with good, 
do we appreciate the investment in character that 
we have made? Investments in things mental and 
moral and spiritual have this advantage over pe- 
cuniary investments,—their income is immediate, 
although the investor may not realize this immediate 
gain. But even if one had to wait years for an in- 
come of character, ought not the inducement to such 





investment? We must do right and be wise at the 
moment because righteousness and wisdom are present 
treasures. But they are also good “just as an in- 
vestment.” 








Great men make great mistakes because they are 
great men. The opinion of any one who has made 
attainments that cause him to be recognized as an 
authority is always an opinion to listen to. But, as 
a recent scientific writer says, “ We should be awake 
to the retarding effect of a superstitious dependence 
on the authority of great men, and to the constant 








waiting to be superior to the inducements of a money ° 


liability of even the greatest observers to found falla- 
cious generalizations on a few selected facts.” Within 
certain limits it is the right and duty of every one to 
observe for himself. Critics have sometimes divided 
the army of poets into two classes,—those who go to 
nature at first hand, and those who go to her through 
their libraries and studios. It was not by studying 
pedagogic works and-the philosophizing of educa- 
tors that Froebel evolved the kindergarten method 
of child-development ; it was rather by the observa- 
tion of the child and the contemplation of his own 
childhood that he saw the needs of child nature, 
So, in any sphere of life, the great authorities are 
to be heard, with predilections in their favor; but 
every one who expects to have the strength of genuine 
conviction must go to nature, and, in one degree or 
another, get his knowledge at first hand. Such a 
course need not lead ong to think more highly of 
himself than he ought; for instead of placing his 
own observations and inferences above the authorities 
who have spoken, he will simply count his personal 
observations as one factor in the solution of the prob- 
lem, and not as the solution itself. 





THE PENALTY OF PROFESSIONALISM. 


* One of the tests of the genuineness of a man, is his 
ability to impress you as such, rather than as a repre- 
sentative of his class or calling. His absence of pro- 
fessionalism, in other words, attracts and wins love 
and confidence. 

Most of us are seduced more or less by the allure- 
ment of titles, of position, of appearances,—those 
eidola of the time which" are so much to so many. 
We come to be aware that the world sets a valuation 
on certain externals, and, despite ourselves, we fall 
into the habit of rating mankind accordingly. Car- 
ried to excess, this eventuates in a categorical dispo- 
sition of all the folk we meet into compartments, 
neatly labeled “ physician,” “lawyer,” “statesman,” 
as the case may be, and in always thinking about 
them and dealing with them with their proper and 
particular compartment in mind. As to ourselves, it 
amounts to a constant salaaming to our own image in 
its public or professional aspect. Thus our best friend 
is never quite treated as if he were the Tom of long 
ago; and we-are shy of addressing even our own 
selves by our first name. This is hardly an exaggera- 
tion of the pitch of professionalism reached by some 
people. ’ 

Whatever the gain in show and solemn dignity 
before one’s fellows, a terrible penalty attaches to this 
abuse of the spontaneous, unconscious, happy side of 
our being, this deification of the non-essential part of 
our nature. Nothing in the world is so convincing 
as directness, simplicity, heartiness, and lack of as- 
sumption ; and yourstickler for titles and observances 
is wofully wanting in these saving qualities. Hence 
his contact with other personalities and souls is apt to 
be sterile, his range limited, and his experience, like 
himself, stilted, —in fact, professional, Burns’s line, 

““A man’s a man for a’ that,” 


has no place in his conception of the universe. It is, 


if not the guinea-stamp, the stamp of some kind in the 
case of each man he meets which he looks for and 





estimates by. 


As a result, the professionalist walks 
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. through this world, so rich in beauty, suffering, in- 
terest, and multiform activity, very much as a blind 
man'walks through a carnival, not only losing, but 
hardly conceiving, its infinite color-play and charm 
and. diversitude, and quite ignorant of its significance 
as an exponent of a people’s heart and life. The 
creative artist is one type of the non-professionalist. 
He cares not a straw for any wight on his external 
and conventional side, but.seeks to penetrate behind 
the mask and analyze the soul of the living model, in 
order that he may portray for others the essential be- 
ing instead of the mere figure-head. The difference 
between fiction that is commonplace and uninspiring 


and that which is great, inspirational, and creative, | 


is the difference between a representation of men as 
lay figures and fashion plates and that which pays 
small heed to their clothes, but handles them as flesh- 
and-blood realities, with impulses, passions, and dy- 
namic energies. 
No profession of them all can so little afford pro- 
fessionalism as the ministry. Here, if anywhere, we 
demand absolute sincerity, a getting at the true in- 
wardness of the matter, a dealing as with man to man. 
How pitiably out of place are formalism, cant, ap- 
pearance, and perfunctory performance! When does 
a man long for plain dealing so much as in consult- 
ing one presumably helpful concerning that weigh- 
tiest of entities, his soul? And yet, from the very 
apartness and sacerdotal dignity of the cloth, there 
is a special danger in the clergyman’s calling that he 
may fall into professionalism, the penalty being pro- 
portionately great. For, as it is given him to guide 
souls, so his professionaligm may sow the seeds of 
contempt and aversion, not only for himself, but 
(which is unutterably worse) towards the religion of 
which he is an advocate and an exemplar. Every 
member of the ministry should be on guard with this 
in mind, feeling sure that the impress of an honest, 
genuine personality will go farther to beget confidence 
and strengthen the hands in all good works than 
shining vestments and a marked place before the 
nations. ® 
_ The life story of the stalwart and potent men in 
the Church shows them to have been unprofessional 
in the sense here meant. Run their names over your 
tongue, and see if it be not so. Indeed, Christ is the 
great non-professionalist of history. And, if we would 
have his antithesis, the professionalist par excellence, 
we must go to the Pharisee of his day. In the light 
of such a luminous example as is offered by Him who 
simply went about doing good, there is little excuse 
nowadays for professionalism of any kind or in any 
quarter. What we are by profession is an adventi- 
_ tious and, so to say, an accidental matter. What we 
are by nature and by character is the essential. And 
by how much each one of us preserves uncontami- 
nated his unprofessional and manly self in life, by so 
much is he being true to himself, influencing for good 
his brother men and following in the steps of the 
Master. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTBRS. 


Norr.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 


Its purpose is the giving and angwering of such of the letters 


received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private, letter. 








Truth does not change, but man’s apprehension of 
truth changes with man’s progress in knowledge. God 
is always thé same, but the figures of speech by which 


the influences of Christian teaching improve man’s con- 
ception of the relations and duties of life. The “ Father- 
hood ” of God is a term that theans more in this genera- 
tion than it could have meant at any time before the 
present century. And such words as “love” and “hate”. 
and “anger” and “jealousy,” as applied to God’s feel- 
ings toward man, are freed from all ignoble conceptions 
in proportion as the ideal standard of purity and holi- 
ness is raised in the sanctified mind of the Christian 
believer. The fact that God’s “jealousy” is God’s lov- 
ing “zeal” for the best interests of his dear ones, was 
recently emphasized, in answer to an inquirer in these 
columns. And this has moved a Pennsylvania reader to 
rejoice that progress is making in human conceptions of 
divine love, He says: 


Your seconcilement of the two statements, “ God is a jealous 
God” and ‘‘Ged is love,” is very satisfactory, The thanks of 
many are due you for the clear distinction you make. How 
few Christian parents or teachers take pains to explain the true 
meaning of the word “jealous” as it stands in the Decalogue! 
Thousands of readers and hearers grow up with unworthy and 
derogatory views of God. “Thou thoughtest,” says Jehovah 
in the Fiftieth Psalm, “that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself.” Commentators and Christian ministers have not 
always made this subject plain. The same may be said of some 
of our old hyma-writers, even of those—like Dr. Watts—whose 
praise is in the churches. While on vacation this summer, I 
found a copy of “ Watts’ Psalms and Hymns,” published in 
1804. One hymn begins as follows : 


“Adore and tremble, for our God 
Is a consuming fire ; 
His jealous eyes his wrath inflame, 
And raise his vengeance higher. 


“Almighty vengeance, how it burns! 
How bright his fury glows ! 
Vast magazines of plagues and storms 
Are treasured for his foes.”’ 


Blessed are our eyes, that have opened on milder times, when 
a better understanding of the Word of God prevails, and juster 
views of his character as the divine Father. 


Giving is as truly a duty as praying; and a Sunday- 
school that does not train its membership to systematic 
giving falls short of the proper mission of a true Sunday- 
school. One system works well in’ one Sunday-school, 
and another in another. It matters less what the sys 
tem is than that there be a system of some kind. Several 
methods that have been approved in actual use have 
already been mentioned in these pages; and now an 
Ohio correspondent reports a plan that has worked well 
in his Sunday-school, as follows: 

; 


A recent article in your paper, indicating how the contribu- 
tions to beneficent funds were increased in one school, suggests 
that the plan followed in a school with which the writer was 
at one time connected may lead to a similar result in others, if 
brought to their notice through your colamns. The contribu- 
tions of the first six months of each year were devoted to the 
various boards of the church, according to an apportionment 
made in conference with the pastor,—a certain number of Sun- 
days being assigned to each cause. The contributions of the 
last six months were not assigned in advance to any particular 
objects, being held for appropriation as need might arise,—to 
the expenses of the school, or to some of the many calls that are 
constantly coming to Sunday-schools, Notice the working of 
the plan: The scholars and teachers always knew to what 
object their gift on this Sunday or next would go, frequent 
announcements being made from the desk to keep them re- 
minded ; so that they gave intelligently, and their attention 
was constantly directed to the several boards of their denomina- 
tion. Ifany class was specially interested in one or more of 
the objects, its contributions could be regulated accordingly; 
hence all gave interestedly. It will be seen from the following 
figures that they gaye also liberally, and that their interest was 
drawn out to others rather than in to themselves, This was 
evidently due to the features of the plan : 





On hand from previous year,.............ssesees eee $143 05 
Receipts from classes, first six months........... 591 22 
Receipts from classes, second six months......< 238 14 
Receipts from other sources ........04 seseeseee coneee 91 55 

DORE sath vectecdsticerctenccodsont $1,063 96 
Regular appropriations, first six months........ $591 22 
Other appropriations to beneficent objects...... 49 84 





Total appropriations to beneficent objects... $641. 06 


$285 08 
$137 82 


In two respects this is not a sample year,—the contributions 
were larger than some others, and the amount expended on 
ourselves wap considerably larger ; but it illustrates the opera- 
tion of the scheme, which gave better results year after year, 
all things tonsidered, than any other the writer has seen. 
When it is known that this school had about three hundred 
members, and that the church was not a wealthy one, these 


Total appropriated for self-expenses............ 
On hand, unappropriated..... 00.5.2... cesee ceceeeeee 





God discloses himself to man take on new meanings as | figures are more interesting. 









BECAUSE OF YOU. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


Because of you the dawn rose red, 
, When day had set in gloom before, 
And eyes that ached with tears unshed 
Dropped gentle dews once more, 


"Twas but a glance, a touch, a word,— 
But shadows flee before the sun ; 
Because of you the depths were stirred, 
' And peace from turmoil won. 


‘* At leisure from itself,” your heart, 
So swift “ to soothe and sympathize,” 
Drove out Despair with tender art, 
And made Hope strong to rise. 


The grim Despair, the haunting Doubt,— 
Twin-spirits darker than the night,— 
Because of you were put to rout 
In unreturning flight. 


They vex my soul no more again; 

. The soul, because of you, is brave, 

Though winter’s snow and summer’s rain 
Fall on a precious grave. 

O friend of friends ! would I could say 
Some helpful word—some sweet thing do— 

To win reply, ‘‘ My heart to-day 
Is glad because of you.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LIFE IN THE EGYPTIAN FAMILY. 


BY PROFESSOR DR, HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


Althongh centuries have rolled between us and the 
mighty empires of the ancient world, and‘a retrospect 
must bring out everywhere the profound differences be- 
tween present and past, that old-world life had two 
features in common with our own,—the family and the 
state, In the family, the principles of love, piety, and 
morality prevailed; in the state, the spirit of the law, 
the spirit of right and might, was sovereign. On both 
these sides we must examine the life of every established 
nation of antiquity, if we would have a picture of its 
social conditions in a faithful historical setting. 

Family and state dre complemental. The family pre- 
cedes the state, and gives life to it.. And though the state 
is notsimply an evolution of the family, a view supported 
even by such political writers as Wagner and Dahlmann, 
still, the course which civilization has taken since the 
most ancient times has tended to bring the family man 


‘and the citizen under a single point of view; and when 


once we have entered the sphere of order and settled 
condition, of liberty and personality, it is impossible to 
keep them apart. The state is the sheltering roof be- 
neath which the family is developed and waxes strong. 
And the family, on the other hand, becomes the main- 
stay of the state, and contributes vital strength to the 
great organism of the commonwealth, ‘The people 
(made up of families) forms the state. And the state is 
the consummation of the people.” This sentence of 
Trendlenburg, of course, expresses the modern view of 


| the relation between state and family, which we know 


is at variance with the one-sided Aristotelian maxim, 
** Man is a (wor rodcrixov” (“a political animal”), But 
although in the ancient world the individual. never 
attained the proper amount of self-assertion in the state, 
yet family life was a necessary and important factor in 
the life of the people, and naturally became the pulse of 
the state, indicating a healthy or a morbid condition. 
Thus it was with the Greeks and Romans, with.the Ger- 
manic nations, with the Babylonians and Assyrians on 
the Tigris and Euphrates; and the same conditions pre- 
vailed on the banks of the lower Nile. 

The basis of Egyptian life was agriculture. As to-day 
the fellahs, so in ancient times the peasants and shep- 
herds were the main stock of the population, Asa natu- 
ral result, the Egyptians, asa whole, were always a peace- 
léving people, that only took up arms when it was 
necessary to ward off attacks from without, or when it 
became desirable to gain possession of the products of 
neighboring countries. The principal centers of indus- 
try and commerce were the numerous cities on both 
banks of the Nile. Originally clustering about the tem- 
ples and sanctuaries, they grew, in course of time, to inde- 
pendent communities, and as they increased in size or 
importance gradually became the representative centers 
of the intellectual and political life of Egypt. Our 
present sketch of Egyptian conditions, therefore, will be 
principally concerned with the inhabitaf of these 
cities, and this the more for the reason that most of the 
monuments and papyrus relics that have been found 
throw light only on that part of the population which 
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stood in immediate relation to the royal court and the | 
priests. This class consisted principally of the princes | 
and state officials of every grade, with their families, 
and their numeroug dependants and slaves, in the great 
cities of upper and lower ‘Egypt. The scene of their 
activity was the family in private life and the state in 


public. Let us see how their life at home was passed." 

When we recall the architecture of the ancient Pha- 
raohs, we naturally think of those mighty ruins of tombs 
and temples which in our century have become the won- 
der and the center of attraction in the Nile valley. 
These gigantic structures, however, are rather the excep- 
tion than the rule in Egyptian architecture. Massive 
and monumental as were their temples and pyramids, 
their style of house-building was light and perishable. 
Their walls, instead of stone, were made of Nile mud. 
Instead of solid pillars, their roofs were supported by 
the slender trunks of palms and sycamores. “ One feature 
was common to both temple and house,—the rich glow 
of color in every part of the stricture.” In view of the 
scarcity and fragmentary character of city ruins, it is 
extremely difficult to obtain a true picture of the Egyp- 
tian dwelling-house. Leaving out of consideration for 
the present the simpler country-house, which was only 
used during certain seasons of the year, an ordinary 
dwelling-house of the eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty 
(about the time of Moses) was constructed as follows: 

~ A court surrounded by a high wall separated the build- 
ing from the street. The entrance was marked by an 
ante-room or vestibule for the watchman, In the rear 
of this was the large dining-hall, which formed the cen- 
ter of the house. Back of this there was a small open 
yard, flanked on the right by the bedrooms of the owners, 
On the left were the kitchen and storerooms, besides the 
rooms for the servants, At the farther end was the 
house of the women and the well-kept garden; for 
the wealthy Egyptian took great pleasure in his garden 
or park, and speaks with pride of his fragrant flowers 
and refreshing fountains. 

The love of flowers and shrubbery was a character- 
istic of the nation. I cannot do better than illustrate 
this regard for flowers in the words of the prominent 
Egyptologist of Berlin: ‘“‘ Wherever one looks upon the 
monuments, there are flowers. Bunches of flowers are 
offered up to the gods. Garlands of flowers cover the 
coffins of the dead. Flowers decorate the houses, and 
floral designs form the capital of the temple pillars. No 
less is the Egyptian attached to shady trees. He prays 
that the Nile may give to his soul all flowering plants 
in due time, and hopes that his soul may perch dh the 
branches of the trees which he has planted, and may find 
cool repose in the shade of his sycamores, And as the 
scenery of his native country, with its plowed fields and 
matchless palm-groves and parched soil, cannot offer him 
these advantages, he supplies the want by landscape 
gardening. All the associations that nature, with its 
wood and meadow, has for us, the Ezyptian found in his 
well-kept garden. It is the place of love, and its trees 
are the confidants of lovers” (Erman, p. 272). This pro- 
nounced liking of the ancient Egyptians is not without 
significance. A people which took such a delight in 
gardens and flowers, that decked its tables with lotos and 
papyrus blossoms, which ornamented house and home 
with fragrant garlands, must have sought and found in 
its home life something beyond what the heathendom 
of antiquity usually offered, and what the Mohammedan 
Orient of to-day offers to its inhabitants. 

Attempts have been made to show that the difference 
in the position of woman constitutes the essential dif- 
ference between Orient and Occident. And at the first 
glance this does seem to be true; for while, in the 
Occident, woman is the equal of man, and is regarded 
with a reverence which at times almost assumes the 
form of woman-worship, in the Egypt and Arabia 
of to-day we meet with scenes of an entirely differ- 
ent description. The ignorance of Oriental women is 
proverbial, and the contempt of the female sex is char- 
acteristic of life in the East. Ifa Bedouin speaks of his 
shoe or ass, his pig or his wife, he often.makes the inter- 
jection, “Ajellak Allah!” (“May God elevate thee.’’) 
One of the most current proverbs in the mouth of the 
Syrian is, “A man can stand anything but mentioning 
his wives.” The question has been discussed among 
them, in all sincerity, whether woman really belongs to 
the genus homo. But this state of affairs did not always 





1 For several important statements contained in this sketch 
I am especially, indebted to Professor Erman’s excellent work, 
““Aegypten und, Aegyptisches Leben im Alterthum’’ (Tiibingen, 
18%); to Professor Eduard Meyer's ‘Geschichte des Alterthums,” 
Vol. I, (Stuttgart, 1884), to which I contributed the results of my own 
Babylonian researches ; and to Brugsch's, Ebers’s, Mariette’s, and 
Maspero’s well-known,publications. 


exist. While, to-day, devastation and degradation have 
followed in the train of the crescent, the aucient Egyp- 
tians had reached a degree of social development in 
which they were only rivaled by the richly endowed in- 
habitants of Sumer and Akkad, on the Persian Gulf. 
And so it is that in the ancient kingdoms of the Pha- 
raohs matrimony and family life, as the sphere in which 
woman exercised her dignity, assumed an exceptionally 
pure and exalted form. When we remember this, we 
understand more fully why it was that God brought the 
children of Israel to the banks of the Nile, there to 
develop into an independent nation. It was through 
their intercourse with these highly cultivated Egyptians, 
a people of high moral standards and stern views of life, 
that the children of Israel were to be schooled and made 
fit to be true beacon-lights among the nations of the 
world, and executors of God's eternal plan of salvation. 

It was a cordial and intimate relation that existed 
between man and wife in ancient Egypt. Ina number of 
tombs, and on many a papyrus found in connection with 
the dead, we see man and wife represented as seated 
beside each other. In hundreds of these decorations 
they are represented with their arms fondly wound about 
each other’s necks. The higher the social position of 
the deceased, the more beautiful and touching are the 
words referring to their mutual regard and affection. 
The wife, for instance, is called ben-t merut eft ha-s 
(‘palm of love to her husband”); or, besides a hun- 
dred other epithets, she is called “devoted to her hus- 
band,”—a frequently recurring title of honor given to 
Egyptian women. Therefore it is very natural that the 
P ancient book of wisdom of the Governor Ptah-hdtep, who 
lived about 3000 B.C., under King Assa, should declare 
him wise who—to use his own words—“ founds for him- 
self a house and loves his wife.” 

Even these few glimpses into the oldest Egyptian 


the soul of the house, and was legally bound to the man 
by a carefully drawn up and well-guarded matrimoni«l 
contract. We read on the sarcophagus of Onnophris 
that she followed her husband as mert apertet-u noferu ; 
that is, “as a lovable, beautiful bride.” And a high 
official of the eighteenth dynasty describes his wedding 
as one of the most important events of his life. Man 
and wife lived together in their common home, The 
wife helped her husband in keeping house and in his 
professional duties. ‘She watched him as he set his bird- 
snares, or accompanied him as he set out for the hunt, in 
his skiff, in the swamp among the bulrushes, or in the 
evening, when he returned to his pleasant home, she 
welcomed him with open arms. 

No part of the Egyptian family life presents a more 
attractive picture than the relation between parents and 
children, Ifa wise patriarch on the banks of the Nile 
praised even his own house as “ the best thing on earth,” 
assuredly the old Egyptian’s highest joy was the posses- 
sion of a happy home and happy children, The joy of 
parents in the birth of a child frequently found striking 
expression in the name given it. Thus we find a Hav- 
nefer “Beautiful Day”), or a Duat-nefret (‘‘ Beautiful 
Morning”). Away back in the earliest period we find 
girls called Nefret-en-ets or Nebt' et ; that is,“ Her Father's 
Beauty ” or “‘ Her Father’s Mistress.” Another Egyptian 
embodies all his paternal joy and hope in the name of 
his daughter, ’ Zy-nefer (** Beauty is Coming’), or in that 
of his son, ’Zy-d’-efa (“ Wealth is Coming”). In the 
middle kingdom we find such designations quite com- 
mon as names of women, as “Sweetness,” “‘ Blossom,” 
“Beautiful Sycamore;” while the ripening boy was 
called “‘ Healthful,” ‘‘ Strong,” ‘‘ Beautiful of Thought” 
( Nefer-sechru), and “ Beautiful of Deed ”’ (Nefer-’ert-nef), 
Among Semitic nations, as well as among the Egyptians, 
it was customary to give animal names to children; but 





period show that the position of woman was hardly 
below that which she occupies in the civilized countries 
of the present day. Add to this the significant fact that 
most of the pictures of festivities and social gatherings 
which have been preserved show us both sexes in unre- 
stricted social intercourse, sitting beside each other in 
long rows of gay colors, and engaged in conversation; 
also that the female mummies, as a rule, were embalmed 
much more carefully and adorned more sumptuously 
than those of men, and that the monuments of nearly 
every period (even the decree of Canopus under Ptole- 
mus Euergetes I., 239 B.C.) expressly give to’ queens 
and princesses divine honor jn common with her Pha- 
raohs. In view of these facts, there can be no doubt of 
the high respect paid to the Egyptian woman, and of the 
high esteem with which she was regarded, under the 
older as well as the later Egyptian dynasties. 

In a state where woman was so highly honored, it is 
but natural to infer that monogamy was prevalent. Such 
was indeed the case, as has been abundantly proved by 
the hieroglyphs and the best authorities on hieroglyphic 
literature. And though there have been individual at- 
tempts (as by Erman) to. place Egyptian mores on this 
point on the same low level with those of classic an- 
tiquity, yet we must most emphatically assert, with 
Brugsch, Ebers, Eduard Meyer, and other Egyptologists, 
that Egyptian family life, especially in the oldest towns, 
was exceptionally pure and refined. It is true, the cus- 
tom of intermarriage between sisters and brothers pre- 
valent throughout the ancient heathen world, and men- 
tioned in Egyptian literature, as. well as in the Old 
Testament, became, in the days of the Ptolemys and the 
Romans, the rule in Egypt; and it is likewise true that 
such marriages are revolting to our natural moral sense. 
But in passing judgment upon this custom, we should 
not forget that, accotding to the views of those nations, 
such a marriage seemed the most natural thing; and, 
according to the belief of the old Egyptians, even the 
great gods themselves, Osiris and Set, had their sisters, 
Isis and Nephthys, to wife. Cases of actual bigamy, 
on the other hand, seem to have been extremely rare 
among the mass of the people, and restricted to the 
rulers and nobles at court, who possessed the necessary 
means to defray the extra expense incurred by the en- 
larged household. 

Political intrigues were often the reason for polyga- 
mous marriages in the case of monarchs, as is conclu- 
sively shown by the example of King Rameses II. 
Private individuals were sometimes led into double mar- 
riages by acquiring the possessions of a rich Egyptian 
heiress. It is worth noting, however, that we find the 
harem only sporadically mentioned on the tombs, which 
are most communicative on all other subjects, and that 
at no time were the inhabitants of the harem accorded 





the rights and privileges of wifehood. One woman was 





still it seems a singular perversion of taste, and one by 
no means confined to the lower classes, to give to inno- 
cent girls such names as “ Tadpole,” ‘‘ Monkey,” ‘* Hip- 
popotamus-Daughter,” or “ Little Cat” (Myt-sher-’éu), 
The inscriptions of the earliest period show that it was 
quite customary to name the children after the deity 
specially honored in the family, and so we meet with a 
Seker-ch’a-bau (“Spirit-Beaming is God’’), Seker, or 
Nefer-her-en-Ptah (‘‘ Beautiful is the Countenance of 
Ptah ”’), or Neter-user (“God is Rich”), Ra’nofer, Ra’- 
hotep (“ Rah is Beautiful,” “Rah is Well Pleased”). In 
Egypt the custom of calling children after the ruling 
prince was even more prevalent than elsewhere, and not 
infrequently this gives us an important chronological 
clew. Still we can hardly repress a smile when we read 
that S‘abu, the patriotic old high-priest of Memphis, was 
so constant in his loyalty that he called four of his 
promising sprouts Ptah-shepses. 

These short hints aboutEgyptian family names’ give 
us a glimpse into their family life. Let us attempt to 
make the picture more complete by looking into the 
home itself. As soon as a child was born in Egypt, the 
mother made an offering of praise and thanksgiving to . 
the deity of the city. The fizst four years of his life our 
“wise youngster,” as he is called in the inscription of the 
high-priest Beken-chén (now in Munich), pas-es' under 
the personal care and supervision of his mothef. For 
three years she nourishes him and carries him abouton 
her back,—a custom that can be observed to this day 
among the country people along the Nile. During this 
period, on account of the warm climate, the mother does 
not spend much time in making clothes for her baby, and 
the inscriptions tell of a young prince, the grandson of 
Chufu, or Cheops(builder of the great pyramid, about 8000 
B.C.), who became so attached to nature’s garb that he 
did not want to give it up even when he went to school. 
Of course, these early childhood days were spent in 
Egypt as they are elsewhere. The boys played with their 
clowns (a fine specimen of one of them is to be found in 
the Leyden Museum), or with their toy cats or croco- 
diles, made of wood (some of which are still preserved in 
the Berlin Museum). 

, The little girls in the times of the Pharaohs, as now, 
bestowed their tenderness and affection upon beautiful 
dolls which could move their arms and legs. But the 
time for play wa#soon over. When the boy reached his 
fourth year, he was sent to school, or, as the Egyptians 
express it, he became a writer in the book-house. A 
plain girdle was in the olden time the only dress of these 
little scholars. The boy now naturally passed from un- 
der the wing of his mother to the jurisdiction of his 
father. If the father happened to be wealthy, or occu- 
pied an influential position in the state, he had his boy 
educated in company with the young princes at the court 
of the Pharaoh. Atall events, the early instruction of the | 








































































































































































































































































































































Egyrtian boy had in view his pursuits as a youth and 
his final calling as a man. : 

The praiseworthy basis of this Egyptian’ school life 
was strict obedience to the father’s will, and reverence 
and respect for elders. The child was drilled in the 
practical rules of life and morality, which were laid 
down as guides for action. Thus we read, for example, 
in a papyrus of the Louvre collection: “ Do not follow 
the advice of a fool,” “ Build not thy tomb higher than 
that of thy superior,” “Do not maltreat an inferior,” 
“ Respect those who are worthy of respect,” “Curse not 
thy master before God,” “Contradict not thy master,” 
“Save not thy life at the cost of another,” “ Repeat not 
slander,” “ Be faithful in carrying a message.” A s0- 
called Egyptian law of etiquette, from a papyrus of the 
later kingdom of the time of Moses (now in the Great 
Buliq Museum) might even now find a place in our 
street-cars. It reads, “ Never forget to be respectful, and 
do not sit down while one who is older, or holds a 
superior office, is standing.” 

Scientific instruction in Egyptian schools was confined 
principally to exercise in reading and writing the hiero- 
glyphic and hieratic characters. It also included the 
fundamentals of mathematics and astronomy,—the lat- 
ter occupying a prominent part in the curriculum, in 
connection with the studies of the Egyptian deities of 
light. Gymnastic exercises and swimming lessons also 
formed a part of the regular course of instruction. Be- 
sides this, the children of priests received special train- 
ing in Egyptian theology, a rather mixed-up affair. The 
principal aim of this study was to bring some sort of 
unity and order into the manifold .and contradictory 
religious traditions, to define the sphere of the different 
‘national and local deities, and, in short, to establish a 
theological system that in its historiea] development 
finally resolved itself into a general solar monotheism. 

When an extensive household was kept up, there was 
need of a large number of servants, At the head of these 
stood the provision-keeper or steward. Such a major- 4 
domo was not generally hard pressed in the struggle 
for existence, as is well illustrated in a burial-scene of 
the twelfth dynasty, where the honorable gentleman has 
increased his circumference to such an extent that he is 
unable to carry the customary offering on the occasion 
of his master’s funeral. Under this so-called “ chief” 
@ host of menials were employed, who betitled themselves 
according to their special duties. Here we meet one 
who calls himself residence inspector, another is the 
“ overseer of the bake-house;.”’ a third, “ secretary of the 
bar;” another, “ manufacturer of sweets;”’ another, “ car- 
‘tier of cool drinks.” And if we continue our rounds 
through the house we shall meet the “ door-tender,” the 
bakers, the butchers, the gardeners, and men of all work, 
each of whom does his part in keeping up the establish- 
ment. It is difficult to determine to what extent these 
were serfsor freemen. Slavery was, of course, prevalent, 
and the slave trade flourished. Even leaving out of con- 
sideration the great antiquity of this trade, as carried on 
especially by the Phoenicians, we find sufficient evidence 
of its existence in Egypt in the numerous representations, 
on the monuments, of male and female servants of light 
and dirk skin who plainly were not native Egyptians. 
From the earliest times down to the Alexandrian period 
frequent mention is made of the labors and casual escape 
of slaves. The wars with the neighboring negro tribes 
who dwelt in the narrow and infertile Nile valley, up as 
far as the third and fourth cataracts, living mainly by 
agriculture and their flocks, furnished the numerous 
black slaves, whilst Syrian maidens and Hebrew youths, 
with their lighterskin, were imported into the Delta by 
Semitic caravans for a good price. It is probable that, 
as a rule, these slaves were treated kindly by their Egyp- 
‘tian masters, especially those who had charge of kitchen 
and cellar; for the Egyptian needed a good meal to com- 
plete his happiness. 

In the earlier period it was customary for persons to 
sit two by two at a little table about half a foot high, 
each tearing off pieces of meat from the roast, without 
much formality. In the later kingdom, however, people 
were seated on high bolstered chairs with lions’ feet, and 
were waited on by slaves. We know very little of the 
culinary art of the Egyptians. The favorite diet was 
roast goose. The bird was plucked, a skewer put through 
its neck, and then it was placed in hot ashes in a clay oven. 
The staff of life, then as now, was bread, and the Harris 
Papyrus mentions about thirty different kinds, which 
were baked in pans or pasted on the cone-Shaped oven 
till they were done. Since life after death was regarded 
as essentially a continuation of the former existence, the 
prayers for the deceased included a petition for bread, 


his post-mortem happiness, One of the catalogues of 
sacrifices that have been discovered demands for the 
deceased no Jess than ten different kinds of meat, five 
different kinds of fowl, sixteen kinds of bread and cake, 


six kinds of wine, four kinds of beer, and eleven kinds 


of fruit, besides an assortment of sweets. We see that 
those old Egyptians must have had a good digestion, and 
modesty was certainly not one of their weaknesses. 

I have twice mentioned beer. This was brewed from 
ground barley, or from the so-called Upper Egypt wheat, 
in light and dark color, and was the usual drink of the 
subjects of the Pharaohs, Even the deceased cannot get 
along in immortal bliss without his jug of beer. Recog- 
nizing this tendency to drink, we are not surprised to 
find the Egyptians indulging in an occasional carousal, 
or, as it is called in a love-song (published by Maspero), 
“instituting a little beer-house.” Well did the wise 
’Eney teach: “ Restrain ‘thyself iv ‘drinking beer, else 
thou wilt fall down and break thy bones, and no one 
will lend thee a helping hand.” But his sayings availed 
as little as those of the equally wise Danuf, who de- 


manded of his son that he should be satisfied with two 


jugs of beer and three loaves of bread. The Egyptian 
youths were headstrong, and went theirown way. Full 
of sorrow, a teacher writes to his pupil : 

“They tell me that thou art leaving thy books and 
giving thyself up to pleasure. 

“Thou goest from street to street. 
beery breath, 

“Thy breath of beer, keeps men ajoof, and brings thy 
soul to destruction. 


Each evening thy 


“Thou art as a broken oar, that obeys no longer its‘ 


oarsman,. 


“Thou art as a temple without a God, as a house with- 
out bread. 


“They find thee climbing the wall and breaking the 


board, 


“The people fly before thee, thou strikest them in thy 


folly. 
“O that thou mightest see that wine is a curse! 


“O that thou mightest quickly renounce the Shedeh- 


cup! , 


“O that thou migltest not set thy heart upon drinks 


that are cooling, 
“ But mightest forget the T’enreku !.” 


As long as these excesses were confined to certain 
classes, especially to students, who always are inclined 
to lively pranks, they had no deeper significance, and 
might possibly be excused ; for not only in ancient Rome 
and Athens, but hin Thebes and Memphis as well, the 
poets encouraged mirth and hilarity. But when, in the 
Egypt of the later kingdom, we find depicted on the walls 
of a tomb a scene from thé life of the deceased, evidently 
a woman of rank, representing her in a state of intoxiva- 
tion; or when, in the notorious trial for high treason of 
the women of King Ramses III.’s harem, the court of 
inquiry instituted by Pharaoh is making common cause 
with the female conspirators in a so-called “ beer-house” 
or symposium,—we must admit that there are here un- 
mistakable signs of a general demoralization presaging 


the downfall of the state. 
University of Pennsylvania, 





THE RELIGIOUS PARROT, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


A well-known writer says: “I do not think that we 
ourselves are aware how much our religious life is made 
up of phrases; how much of what we call Christian 
experience is only a dialect of the churches, a mere reli- 
gious phraseology, with almost nothing behind it in what 


we really feel and know.” 


True enough, professor, there are parrots innumerable 
both in pulpit and pew, and their chatter is quite distract- 
ing to many anxious inquirers and earnest seekers after 
In fact, they are very destructive to the spiritual 
life and work of the church ; for too often they are looked 


truth. 


upon as persons of genuine experience and knowledge. 


When Paul said to the Philippian jailer, speaking 
from the depths of his personal experience and a clear 
understanding of the man’s need, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” the words brought 
But when they are repeated, 
as they frequently are, by persons who have no more 
real knowledge of their meaning than a parrot, they 
sound hollow enough, and utterly fail of their purpose. 
Said a young minister, in an unusually candid mood, 
when asked what answers he gave to inquirers, “I tell 
At the same time he con- 
fessed that he had little confidence in these “ regulation 


light and life to a dark soul. 


them the regulation things,” 





beer, goose, and beef, that the beloved thoroughly enjoy 





things.” 







preachers are doing Sunday after Sunday. They are 
saying the “regulation things.’ They are- preaching 
the doctrines and ideas that they imbibed in college and 
seminary, or notions derived from their*independent 
reading, instead of uttering the feelings and experiences 
of their own lives, the convictions of their own hearts. 
How often are sermons approved as extremely “ scrip- 
tural,” merely because they are made up of many different 


texts strung together and rattled off parrot fashion, with 


very little regard to their exact meaning or application? 
But come into the prayer-meeting, and listen to the 
parrots there. Deacon Jones is one. They say he has 
the “ gift of prayer.” Hark, how those nicely rounded 
sentences pour forth! He never hesitates, nor is at a 
loss for a word. ‘Many good phrases are quoted at length 
directly from the Bible. Some have been appropriated 
from the familiar prayer of good Dr. Brown, his former 
pastor, and are precious bits of real antique furniture. 
Others are family heirlooms. The prayer isa fine patch- 
work of words and phrases gathered during long years 
of attendance at religious meetings. You are profoundly 
conscious, while the deacon is praying, that he doesn’t 
want anything in particular. The truth is, he is not 
praying atall. He is simply repeating a string of fine 
sentences that he has learned. When he reaches the 
end of his repertoire, he sits down. Then Sister Green 
rises, and makes a few remarks, She is another parrot. 
Instead of having something to say, and saying it in the 
shortest, plainest, and’ most direct terms possible, she will 
ramble on about religion being a very “ satisfying por- 
tion,” and hope for a more “realizing sense” of her weak- 
ness, ind much more of the same kind. Sister Green is 
an excellent woman, but she is a parrot nevertheless, 
Now, strange as it may seem, parrots are made, not 
born ; that is, religious parrots. They are the product 
of false methods of feligious training. The pulpit parrot 
is the result of that system of seminary training that 
teaches men to write sermons rather than to preach the 
gospel, that fills them with theology and church histery 
instead of setting them on fire with zeal for the salvation 
of men. The prayer-meeting parrot has been hatched 
in the incubator of formal experience meetings. He is 
thoroughly imbued with the notion that speaking in 
meeting is an essential part of every Christian life. 
Some of our evangelists liold children’s meetings Th 
which young people of not more than a dozen years of 
age are urged to speak, to pray, to relate their “ experi- 
ence.” They invariably fall into set phrases, and soon 
become parrots. There is danger of a similar result in 
the work of the Young People’s Society for Christian 
Endeavor, and it can be avoided only by the greatest 
care. All speech that is genuine is helpful at once to the 
speaker and to those who hear. But he who merely 
repeats the words of others is likely to be deceived as to 
his own life, and he will surely fail to influence others. 
Norton, Mass. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN RED BUD 
HOLLOW. 


BY BELLE PAXSON DRURY. 


There had never been a Sunday-school in Five-Five pre- 
cinct, but at last a missionary discovered the spiritual 
destitution of tif neighberhood and organized one in a 
deserted log cabin in Red Bud Hollow. The house was 
in a very dilapidated condition ; a hole in the wall served 
for a window, the door was gone, and the chimney down, 
but the walls outside were covered with wild roses, and 
the cabin was habitable for warm weather. As the mis- 
sionary went from house to house to invite the people te 
meet him on Sunday at the cabin in the Hollow, he 
found many a home without a single book; in others, only 
a Bible and an almanac, Some of the people wished to 
know what he would charge to teach the Sunday-school, 
others thought it was not worth while to go, as they had 
no books, or could not read, while a few were delighted 
with the idea. One old lady said she would go “cer- 
tain,” if she got her new calico sunbonnet done; but as 
she had no pasteboard to put in it, and it was far to town, 
she guessed she must make split cornstalksdo. Another 
woman wanted to know if she might bring her pipe 
along, as she could not stand it all day without. When 
it was explained that Sunday-school only lasts an hour 
or two, her husband said “no sech school as that was 
worth goin’ to; for he once went to a deestrict school | 
that took up at sunrise and let out at sundown, and then 
the scholars didn’t larn nothin’.” Buta grown sen inter- 
rupted the conversation by declaring that he thought 
the new way was a heap better, as it would give plenty 
of time to go hunting afterwards. 





That is just what scores, yes, hundreds, of 


Verily it was a motley crowd that gathered at the old 
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Red Bud ¢abin the next Sunday morning,—little bare- 
footed children, old women with pipes and sunbonnets, 
bashful maidens, and young men with dogsand guns. A 
school was organized. One old man shed tears, because, 
he said, the Lord had come at last, and just when he had 
given up all hope of living tosee the day. As there were 
no books, the fnissionary talked to the people on the 
subject of Sabbath observance. They were not callous or 
indifferent, but listened to every word intently. Many 
were the comments on the meeting as the people mounted 
their horses, clambered into their farm wagons, or wan- 
dered off into by-paths through the woods. One old lady 
was heard to say that “ nothin’ could be powerfuller than 
that ar speech; that she didn’t know yit how Belinda 
Jones felt about it, but, as for her, she would never again 
set an old hen on Sunday, even if Belinda did get one 
day ahead of her in hatching spring chickens, And 
every youngster of hern dad got to go te that ar Sun- 
day-school.” 

Through the benevolence of a kind Eastern friend the 
missionary was furnished with the money to supply this 
Sunday-school with a library. When the booka were 
opened, the whole school gathered around the package 
tiptoe with excitement. Belinda Jones said she wanted 
the book “‘ with the reddest kiver,” and could not Matilda 
Ann Rucker have the “ yallerone”? When a book was 
offered to one of the men, he shook his head, and said: 
“You won’t ketch me teching anything so purty with 
my rough hands. But as I was a-comin’ along to school 
this mornin’, I heeard a yell, and I looked back, and thar 
came little Sam, pantin’ an’ blowin’, and he asked me to 
git him a book, ’cos he hed to stay an’ keep the hogs out 
of afield. So, if you don’t mind to jist wrap that book 


- up good in a kiver, I’ll carry it along to Sam, and he 


kin read out loud to me, while I watch his hogs and 
kinder listen like. That ’ar Sam knows a heap, he does, 
’cos he went to school afore he kim here.” Some of the 
men stopped in the woods on their way home, and, seated 
in a row on a log, listened to one of their number as he 
tried to read out of the new book. He had to pause now 
and then to spell out the words, but the interest of his 
auditérs did not flag. 

Soon the eagerness in some of the classes for spiritual 

. food was quite pathetic, while in others the answers to 
questions were original and amusing. oo day, in talk- 
ing of the twelve apostles, one of the pupils said that he 
“ kinder calculated that Christ chose twelve disciples be- 
cause there are always twelve men on a jury,” while one 
of the boys described our Saviour as sending out his dis- 
ciples with only one coat “ because they didn’t h@ve no 
overcoats,” t 

A new interest sprang up in the monotonous life of 
Belinda Jones. Her daughters read to her one of the 
Sunday-school books entitled “Ruth Hall.” Her ab- 
sorbing interest in the heroine of this book awakened a 
faint remembrance that there was also a Ruth in the 
Bible. She borrowed a Bible with large print, and, after 
diligent search, found the story of the scriptural Ruth, 
The beautiful life of the youthful Moabitess, set in its 
pastoral frame, made a direct appeal to herself and daugh- 
ters; ahd they went on slowly, and with much pains- 
taking, thrcugh the other narratives of the Book of books. 

The mother said, “ Well, I never! When the gals 
first read that ar story about Ruth, it jest seemed like 
it might have happened most anywhere, even right here 
among the likes of us. I said to Sairey Ann, ‘ Now you 
just stop and consider. We've got to prink ourselves up 
a little, and act respectable like; for now that we’ve got 
a Sunday-school, and can read in the Bible, thar is jest 
no knowin’ what mightn’t happen. I shouldn’t be one 
bit surprised now, if some Sunday we didn’t march right 
off to meetin’ and hear a regular sermon!’ ” 

Sure enough, this prediction was soon fulfilled. Ah! 
little can the dwellers in cities, where church steeples 
abound and chimes ring, imagine the intense excitement 
which pervaded Red Bud Hollow when the tidings 
spread far and wide that next Sunday a sermon would 
be preached, after Sunday-school, in the Red Bud Cabin. 
Little Sam laid awake for hours Friday night, for fear 
he would not waken soon enough Saturday to get all the 
pig-holes stopped ; and Mrs. Jones’s aged father said that 
it made him feel awful shaky in the knees, the way his 
folks made him stand up to hev’ his clothes brushed 
down afore goin’ to hear the preacher! All the women 
baked molasses cake on Saturday, because no one knew 
who would be favored with the minister’s company at 
dinner on Sunday. 

When the auspjcious day arrived, the woods around 
Red Bud were filled with horses and wagons and expet- 
tant people. The room was so full that the little chil- 
dren sat at the feet of the preacher, and, looking up into 


‘his benignant face, verily thought that the white-haired 


old man might be really one of the patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, or Jacob, to whom they had been so recently in- 
troduced in their Sunday lessons. : 

But time fails to tell the progress of Red Bud. Suffice 
it to say that the school-house and the church soon fol- 
lowed ; and, in after years, children who were fora time 
connected with that school went forth into the world to 
teach, to preach, to establish other Sunday-schools. In 
the wide West there are still other Red Bud Hollows,— 
places just as ignorant and destitute, and just as easily 
reached and, elevated by the Sunday-school, with its 
pure, good books. 


Orleans, IU. 





A DISFORESTED GLEN. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R, WELLS. 


The brook that played at hiding with the sky 
Mirrors no green leaves now, laid rudely bare 
For light to point at, Through the sad white air 

Rings the incredulous birds’ home-seeking cry. 

Wildly the outraged squirrel chatters by 
’Mid the chipped ruin of his dwelling fair, 

And all the girlish fern and maiden-hair 

Hang heads abashed before the day’s bold eye. 

Oh! my dear shrines amid the mossy rock, 
Owned ye no woodland deities to stay 

The ax, greed-goaded to the ugly shock ? 

Had all your oracles no voice to say, 

“Spoilers! The wealths you ruin here but mock 
The mangled profit that you drag away?” 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





OUR BOYS AND THEIR HEROES. 
BY JULIA E, PECK. 


An International lesson one hour a week is not enough 
to reach our. boys, whose minds and lives are tainted by 
a course of dime novels and flashy papers. It is a sort of 
teaching which meets these boys on Sunday with stories 
of goodness and badness pointed by a moral, and leaves 
them to drift through the week with their favorite heroes 
into the wilds of uncivilization and lawlessness. 

If we attempt to meet these boys with lesson explana- 
tions from our own standpoint of morals and manners, 
we fail, because their whole mental attitude is one of re- 
sistance to law, order, and obedience. The mere telling 
about law, order, and obedience, is not teaching. If we 
fall into their line of thought, and pamper their depraved 
taste for the sensational by enlarging upon the details 
of wickedness, the horrors of idolatry, war, and blood- 
shed, because we can hold their attention in this way, 
our failure will be even more deplorable. The moral of 
our story they will hardly hear; we have only increased 
their knowledge of evil. 

Their ideas of the relations of gopd and evil are already 
so distorted that they can only be saved by a teaching 
that shall turn their thoughts into entirely new channels, 
and change even their tastes and habits. A four years’ 
course of evil reading has placed the ‘boy outside the 
reach of ordinary instruction, for he lives in a world of 
dreams, surrounded on all sides by imaginary enemies. 
One of the results of this reading is a morbid self-con- 
sciousness wholly unchildlike. The bey is constantly 
personating his favorite heroes, and he does not lose him- 
self in outside interests, like other children; he does not 
forget his mental attitude of heroism for a moment. He 
lives in an atmosphere of irreverence toward God and 
man, which he learns from his heroes, who teach him 
the superiority of bright boys over parents, elders, and 
deacons. He longs to follow in the footsteps of these 
noble beings, who win gold and glory by ignoring the 
rights of others, placing no value upon human life, and 
holding law and authority in contempt. 

A teacher who can win the attention of a boy with a 
lesson that shall take him out of this morbid self-con- 
sciousness even for a short’ time, has begun a work of 
transformation. If the child’s mind could be emptied, 
the process of filling it with comparative lessons of good 
and evil would be a simple matter. The problem is, 
how to turn what is already evil into good, and to meet 
at every point a viciousness which must be transformed 
into its corresponding virtue. 

The boy «ab mind is filled with these stories is 
abnormally ioe excitement moves him to action, but 
ordinary, every-day duties do not fall to the lot of his 
heroes, who win their gold and glory by a combination 
of fortunate circumstances. Therefore he reasons that 
all effort, except under the-spur of excitement, is useless. 
A teacher who can present the lesson in such a way that, 





during the week, this boy works it out. by himself, by a 


thoughtful use of his executive faculties, is wonderfully 
successful. 

At this point, reading even his good Sunday-school 
books will not help him so much as a systematic pursuit 
of some object that calls forth great activity. He is now 
out of harmony with law and order. What shall give 
him a clearer idea of these things than the study of 
God’s law and order in nature? 

A teacher may work wonders with the aid of a micro- 
scope and a proper guidance in the study of insect life. 
If this occupation for the child includes the delight of 
collecting and arranging the treasures found by his own 
exertion, he is most happy to learn, not only by his own 
observation, but by all the books his teacher can supply. 
But at first books are a hindrance. His mind is stulti- — 
fied already by too much reading; he needs more of the 
orterly, classified thinking that must result from his 
own observation. , 

If these lessons are taught systematically, the child, 
by his own efforts, will seek to gain further knowledge; 
and when he finds no end in time and space to the study 
of his Creator’s power, his false heroes fall away, one by 
one, and are replaced by a world full of wonderful 
beings, created by a God of whom he now speaks with 
reverence and awe. 


Northampton, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


en 


THE CHECK OLD TOM SIGNED. 
BY MINNIE E. KENNEY. 


“T’ll fill out this check for you, Tom, if you will wait 
amoment. It is signed, and father told me to fill it out 
for the amount if he' wasn’t here. Two and a half,— 
isn’t it?” 

Old Tom took up the check in his trembling fingers, 
and looked at the straight, business-like signature. 

“ Just to think that his name is good for thousands of 
dollars,” he muttered, half to himself and half to the 
bright-faced boy who stood beside the desk with his pen 
in his hand, ready to fill out the check. “And yet, when 
we were boys together, I was as good as he was, any day, 
and my chances in life were just as good. It’s been drink 
that made all the difference. Well, it’s too late to help 
it now.” 

“No, it isn’t too late, Tom,” cried Hugh Evans, 
earnestly. He knew the sad story of this man’s gradual 
descent from an honorable, respected life to the level of 
a common drunkard, and he felt an impetuous desire to 
help him, boy though he was. “I heard father say, only 
to-day, that, if you would sign the pledge, he would 
trust you to keep it, and he would give you steady work 
and good pay. Do sign it, Tom. I have a blank one 
here. It will make such a difference, not only to you, 
but to your wife and children, if you will.” 

A gleam of Lope lighted up the dim eyes, but it died 
out in an instant, and Tom shook his head. 

“Some other day, Hugh. Some other day. I must 
treat my friends for the last time, and I’ll have a little 
money to-night, you see, when you give me that check. 
Some day I will, but not now.” 

“Don’t put it off, Tom,” pleaded Hugh, putting the 
pledge before the man, and giving him the pen, “ Why, 
don’t you see, it’s as good as a check! Sign it, and it 
means health, comfort, and a good living, which you 
could make welenough if you would let drink alone, 
and respect from every one that kifows you. Why, my 
father’s signature couldn’t mean more than that! ” 

Old Tom was won by the boy’s enthusiasm. 

“T’ll see what my signature is good for,” he cried, 
with sudden resolution; and, grasping the pen firmly, 
he wrote his name ¢qgthe pledge. 

“There, I’ve done it; and, God helping me, I’ll keep 
it,” he said, solemnly. “ Low ae I’ve fallen, I never 
br& y word yet.” 

An hour later he entered his home, with the check in 
one pocket and the pledge in the other. 

The check was a proof to the poor wife of his intention 
to keep the pledge, for she knew it must have been hard 
work to come home sober with money in his pocket. 

Need I tell you that the signature on the pledge was 
never dishonored? It meant a happy hx +s, new hope 
for the despairing wife, respect, prosperit,, and God’s 
blessing. 

And Hugh! He felt as if he had done the grandest 
temperance work of his life, though he lived to be a 
successful temperance worker, when he persuaded old 
Tom to sign that check. 





Bloomfield, N. J. ' 
















































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
‘ [Fourth Quarter, 1891.] 


1. October 4,—Christ Raising Lazarus, John 11 ; 21-4 
2, October 11.—Christ Foretelling his Death....................-+ John 12 : 20-86 
8. October 18.—Washing the Disciples’ Feet... John 13: 1-17 

















4, October 25,—Christ Comforting his Disciples............ John 14 : 1-8, 16-27 
6, November 1.—Christ the True Vine. John 15 : 1-16 
6. November 8.—The Work of the Holy Spirit.............0..0000 John 16: 1-16 
7. November 15,—Christ’s Prayer for his schon ject Jobn 17 : 1-19 
8. November 22.—Christ Betrayed.......... eccQueniil Jotm 18 ; 1-13 
9, November 20.—Christ before Pilate..................:.cccseesereenee John 19: 1-16 
10. December 6,—Christ Cruc Bede. .0.....0....cccce coneeseeseerererereeeeed OM 19 t 17-80 
11. December 13,—Chr st Risen............:-sersceneerserevene John 20 : 1-18 
12. December 29.—The Risen Christ and his Disciples............ John 21 ; 1-14 


18. December 27.— Review ; or, lesson to be selected by the school. 
(Also, Christmas lesson, Luke 2 : 1-14.) 





LESSON III., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1891" 
Tit.e: WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(John 138 : 1-17. 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 Now before the feast of the 
passover, when Jesus knew that 
his hour was come that he should 
depart out of this world unto the 
Father, having loved his own 
which were in the world, he 
loved them unto the end. 

2 And supper being ended, the 
Gevil having now put into the 
heart of J0’das Is-ciir’i-ot, SI’mon’s 
son, to betray him ; 

8 Jesus knowing that the Father 
‘had given all things into his 
hands, and.that he wascome from 
God, and went to God ; 

4 He riseth from supper, and 
laid aside his garments; and took 
a towel, and girded himself. 

6 After that he poureth water 
into a basin, and began to wash 
the disciples’ feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel wherewith he 
‘was girded, 

.6Then cometh he to Si/mon 
Péter: and P#ter saith unto bim, 
Lord, dost thou wash my feet? 

7 Jesus answered and said unto 
him, What I do thou knowest not 
now ; but thou shalt know here- 


after, 

. 8 P@ter saith unto him, Thou 
shalt never wash my feet. Jesus 
answered him, If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me. 

9 Simon Péter saith unto him, 
Lord, not my feet only, but also 
my bands and my head. 

10 Jesus saith to him, He that 
fs washed needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every 
whit: and ye are clean, but not all. 

11 For he knew who should 
bétray him ; therefore said he, Ye 
are not all clean. 

12 So after he had washed their 
feet, and had taken his garments, 
and was set down again, he said 
unto them, Know ye what I have 
done to you? 

18 Ye call me Master and Lord: 
and ye say well; for so I am, 

14 If I then, your Lord and Mas- 
ter, have washed your feet; ye 
Wiso ought to wash one another's 
feet. 

15 For I have given you an ex- 
ample, that ye should do as I have 
done to you. 

16 Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
The servant is not greater than 
his lord; neither he that is sent 
greater than he that sent him. 

17 If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them. 





Memory verses: 15-17.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now before the feast of the 
passover, Jesus knowing that 
his hour was come that he 
should depart out of this world 
unto the Father, having loved 
his own which were in the 
world, he loved them ! unto the 

2end. And during supper, the 
devil having already put into 

~ the heart of Judas Iscariot, 
Simon's son, to betray him, 

8 Jesus, knowing that the Father 
had given all things into his 
hands, and that he came forth 
from God, and goeth unto God, 

4 riseth from supper, and layeth 

, aside hisgarments; and hetook 
a towel, and girded himself, 

5 Then he poureth water into 
the bason, and began to wash 
the disciples’ feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel where- 

6 with he was girded. So he 
cometh to Simon Peter. He 
saith unto him, Lord, dost thou 

7 wash my feet? Jesus answered 
and said unto him, What I do 
thon knowest not now; but 
thou shalt understand here- 

8 after. Peter saith unto him, 
Thou shalt never wash my feet, 
Jesus answered him, If I wash 
dhee not, thou hast no part 

9 with me.*Simon Peter saith 
unto him, Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my bands and 

10 my head. Jesus saith to him, 
He that is bathed needeth not 
2save to wash his feet, but is 
clean every whit; and ye are 

11 clean, but not all. For he 
knew him thet should betray 
him; therefore said he, Ye are 
not all clean. 

12 Sowhen he had washed their 
feet, and taken his garments, 
and ‘sat down again, he said 
unto them, Know ye what I 

18 have doneto you? Yecall me, 
* Master, and, Lord: and ye say 

14 well; for so lam. If I then, 
the Lord and the ‘ Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought 
to wash one another's feet. 

15 For I have given you an exam- 
ple, that ye also should do as I 

16 have done to you. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, A ‘ser- 
vant is not greater than his 
lord; neither *one that is sent 
greater than he that sent him. 

17 If ye know these things, blessed 
are ye if ye do them. 


10r, to the uttermost *Some ancient authorities me save, and his feet. 
yg is 4Or, Teacher ‘Ur. bondservant. . an apoatir, 
e American Revisers bo ag Fy nem ny who” for “which” in 


verse 1, and the spelling * basin’ 


r* bason” in verse 6. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 

Gotpen T&£xT FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20: 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Illustrating Service. 


1. The Service of Love, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Service of Relief, vs. 4-11. 
3. The Service of instruction, vs. 12-i7. 


Gotpen Text: Let this mind be in you, which was also in 


Christ Jesus.—Phil. 2 : 5. 


Darty Home Reaprxes: 


M.—John 13; 1-17. The Son illustrating service. 
T.—Matt. 25 : 14-30. Service required. 
W.—Matt. 25 : 31-46. Seryage teWarded, — 


T.—Rom. 6 : 1-23. The law of service. 
F,—Rom. 7: 1-25. Sin’s service broken. 
$.—1 John 3 91-24. Love begets love. 
$.—Psa. 116 :1-19. Serving in love. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 


1. Love for S:nners : 

Having loved his own which were in the world (1). 

As the Father hath loved me, I also oare «aaa you (John 15 : 9). 
The Son of God, who loved me (Gal. 2 

Christ also loved you (Eph. 6 : 2). 

Christ ulso loved ihe church (Eph. 5 : 26). 


Il. Love to the End: 

He loved them wnto the end (1). 
I have loved thee with an everlasting love (Jer. 31 : 3). 

Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? (Rom. 8 : 35.) 
He which began a work in you will perfect it (Phil. a3 yy, 
They loved not their life even unto death (Rev. 12 : 11). 


Il. Love Despite Discouragements : 

The devil having already ~” into Sl heart of Fuses ose 
betray him (2), 

While we were yet sinners, Christ died tru us + om. 5: 8). 

That he might deliver us out of this present evil world (Gal. 1 : 4). 
Christ also suffered... the = -wege +y or the unrighteous (1 Pet. 3 : 18). 
He loved us, and sent his Son . . . for our sins (1 John 4 : 10). 


II, THE SERVICE OF RELIEF. 


1. Conscious Exaltation ; 


penning .»+ that he came forth from God, and goeth unto 
‘od (3) 

I came forth and am come from God (Johr 8 : 42). 

I leave the world, and go unto the Father (John 16: 

I am no more in the world, ... I come to thee (John 7. Goa 

bat rv hy . counted it not a prize to be on an equality with (Phil. 
: 6). 


il. Helpful Service : 

He... began to wash the disciples’ feet (5). 
Wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree (Gen. 18 : 4), 
Thou gavest me no water for my feet (Luke 7 : 44). 
Ye also ought to wash one another’s feet (John 18:14), ° 
Gird yourselves with humility, to serve one another (i Pet. 5 : 5). 
lit. Complete Conquest : 

Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head (9). 


Thou knowest al) things; thou knowest that I love thee (John 21 : 17). 
Saul arose;.. . and they led him by the hand (Acts 9 : 8). 

I count all "things to be loss for. . . Christ Jesus (Phil. 3: 8). 

When I saw him, I fell at his feet ‘as one dead (Rev. 1: 17). 


III, THE SERVICE OF INSTRUCTION. 


|. Questioning their Knowledge : 

Know ye what I have done to you? (12.) 

Are ye also even yet without he wb o-. 15 : 16.) 
Do ye not perceive, neither remember? (Matt. 9.) 

Why do ye not understand my speech? (John a: 43.) 

il. impressing his Standing: 

Ye call me, Master, and, Lord: and . . . so I am (13). 
One is your master, even the Christ (Matt. 28 : 10). 
Why goh vo ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the t 

(Luke 6 
Jesus Christ iis Lord (Phil, 2; 11), 
i. Enforcing his Example : 
Ye also should do as I have done to you (15), 
Learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart (Matt. 11 : 29), 
Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ (Phil. 2 : 5). 
Leaving you an example, that ye should follow hissteps (i Pet. 2 :21). 


IV. Encouraging their Obedience : 
If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them (17), 


Not every one that saith; ... but he that doeth (Matt. 7 : 21). 
Well done, good and faithful servant (Matt. 25 : 21). 
Being. . . servants to God, ye have your fruit (Rem. 6: 22). 


things which I say? 





Verse 1.— Jesus mnowing that his hour wascome.”’ (1) That deci- 
sive hour; (2) That comprehensive knowledge ; (8) That unwavering 
vance 

Verse 1.—"‘ He loved them unto the end.” The love of Jesus: (1) 
Its objects ; (2) Its scope ; (3) Its persistence. 

Verse 3.—‘* He came Prort from God, and goeth unto God,.”’ (1) His 
outcoming ; 2 His sojourn ; (8) His home-going. —(1) From God ; (2) 
For God ; (8) To God, 

Verse 5 He. began to wash the disciples’ feet.” An act (1) 
Of real service ; (2). Of profound bumility; (3) Of wide significance. 

Verse 7.—* Thou shalt understand hereatter.” (1) The veiling of 
the present; (2) The revealing of the future.—(1) Ignorance now; (2) 
Un erstanding then, 

Verse 8.—“ If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me.” . (1) 
Man’s defilement ; (2) Heaven’ s cleansing. —(1) Unwashed,—an alien ; 
(2) Washed,—an heir. 

erse 10 —“ Ye oan, but not all.” (1) A cleansed company; 
(2) An uncleansed Gompanion. 

Verse 14.—" Ye ought also to wash one another’sfeet.”’ (1) The 
illustrions example ; (2) The 1 poll a apmaaem .—(1) Real serving; 
(2) Lowly serving; (3) Christ-like serving 

Verse 15.—“ Ye also should do as I have done to you.” (1) Christ 
doing for us; (2) We doing for others.—(1) Christ’s example ; (2) 
Man’s obligation. 

Verse 17.—** If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them,” 
(1) Knowledge ; (2) Action ; (3) Blessedness. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WASHING OF THE FEET. 


A common practice (Gen. 18 : 4; 19 : 2; 24 : $2). 

Required of the priests (Exod. 30 : 19 ; 40 : 81). 

Performed for others by servants (1 Sam, 25 : 41 ; John 18 : 6, 8). 
Neglected in affliction (2 Sam. 19 : 24). 

Demanded by courtesy (Luke 7 : 44). 

Peet washed with tears (Luke7 : 38). 

Performed by Jesus (John 18 : 5-9). 

Enjoined on hig followers (John 13 : 12-15). 

Commended in his saints (1 Tim. 5 : 10), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


IsTeRVENtne Events.—If the last lesson is rightly placed 
on Tuesday evening of Passion Week, the events which follow 
are: The prediction of the destruction of the temp'e (John 
12 : 37-50 consists of comments of the evangelist); the dis- 
course on the Mount of Olives; the conspiracy of the rulers 
and their agreement with Judas (the supper at Bethany is 
placed by some on this evening); the rest at Bethany during 
Wednesday and part of Thursday; the sending of Peter and 
John to prepare for the passover supper; the gathering of 





desire to eat this passover (Luke); the contention as to 
who should be greatest (Luke), probably occasioned by the 
choice of places at the table. The lesson follows “during 
supper.” $ . 
Piace.—An upper room in Jerusalem, where the passgver 
was eaten by our Lord and his disciples. 

Trmz.—On Thursday evening, “between the evenings,” 
comparatively early in the lengthened course of events at the 
supper. The date is a matter of dispute, but the synoptists 
expressly fix it at the usual time of eating the passover, the 
evening of the 14th of Nisan; John’s expressions can be 
explained accordingly. The 14th of Nisan is reckoned as 
occurring on April 6yin that year, A. U.C. 783,—A. D. 30. 
Persons.—Our Lord and the twelve, 

IncipENtTs.—The evangelist prefaces his account by refer- 
ring to the love of Jesus for his own. Our Lord, during sup- 
per, in view of what was to occur, begins to wash the feet. of 
his disciples; Peter objects twice, but when told that it was 
necessary for discipleshippasks to be washed more fully. Our 
Lord's answer hints at the treachery of Judas. This service 
being ended, Jesus proceeds to explain its meaning; namely, 
since their Master served them in this way, that they should 
follow‘ his example in serving one another. 

There is no parallel passage, though all the other evan- 
gelists give full accounts of the Last Supper. 





“CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—Now before the feast of the passover, Jesus knowing 
that his hour was come that he should depart out of this world unto 
the Father, having loved his own which were in the world, he loved 
them unto the end: This verse constitutes one complete sen- 
tence which is intended to be introductory and preparatory, 
as we may believe, to the verses that follow. The act which 
Jesus is represented as performing (vs. 2-5) is thus the explana- 
tion and manifestation of what is meant by the expression 
“loved unto the end.” Having loved his own through all 
the course of his life with them, he showed that he loved 
them even to the end by the act of washing their feet at this 
hour when he knew that his departure to the Father would 
very soon take place. The words “before the feast of the 
passover” designate the time when the love thus displayed 
itself, by the act, asenduring tothe end.. The word “before” 
may mean just before, as if only an hour or two earlier than 
the beginning of tlie feast; or it may-mean, as it is under- 
stood by many 6f the best writers, on the evening preceding 
the evening of the passover feast. The latter explanation of 
the meaning is perhaps the more probable one. Some have 
held that the last words of the verse mean “at the end,” or 
“at last,” or “to the uttermost,” completely ; but the inter- 
pretation of the two English versions seems to be correct. 

Verses 2-5.—And during supper, the devil having already put 
into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him, Jesus, 
knowing that the Father had given all things into his hands, and 
that he came forth from God, and goeth unto God, riseth from 
supper, and layeth aside his garments ; and he took a towel and 
girded himself. Then he poureth water into the bason, and began 
to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel where- 
with he was girded.— During supper : The action here described 
took place after the stpper had begun, but before it was ended ; 
possibly, just at the beginning. The two things which are 
set forth in the participal clauses of verses 2 and 3 serve to 
indicate the circumstances under which the act was performed. 
Jesns did this work of service and love for the disciples, not- 
withstanding the fact, on the one hand, that the evil purpose 
had already been formed in the heart of Judas, one of their 
number; and notwithstanding the consciousness, on the other 
hand, that the Father had given all things into his hands. 
He knew that he was from God and was going to God. He 
knew this now, with the impressiveness of thought and knowl- 
edge which belonged to this hour; and yet he did the act, as 
himself serving the disciples and as teaching them the lesson 
of service and humility. Whether the act was suggested by 
the dispute which Luke represents.as haying taken place 
among the disciples (Luke 22 : 24), cannot be determined with 
certainty. If it was, there is, of course, a special significance 
in it as connected with this fact.—Layeth aside his garments: 
wThat is, his outer garments, leaving ‘only the tunic,—thus 
having the garment of a servant. As a servant he girds 
himself, and fulfils the self-imposed service. } 

Verses 6,7.—So he cometh.to Simon Peter. He saith unto 
him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet? Jesus answered and said unto 
him, What I do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt understand 
hereafter : He comes to Peter as he is passing along the line 
of theeompany about the table. It seems probable that Peter 
did not sit next to Jesus, and there is no evidence that Jesus 
came to him fir-t of all. The emphatic contrast between 
“thou” and “me” (“dost thou wash my feet ?”) is indicative 
of the feeling with which Peter objected tohe act which 
Jesus was about to perform. The answer of Jesus points to 
a fature understanding of the meaning of the act. This un- 
derstanding was to come with the explanation given in the 





Jovus aud bis disciples in the upper rvem; the expression of 


later verses but we may believe that there was' a pointing 
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aiso in the words to a more full realization in the subsequent 
time, 

Verses 8, 9.—Peier saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my 
feet. Jesus answered him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with me. Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head: We see the characteristic 
vehemence of Peter in verse 8, as he absolutely rejects the 
Offered act. Jesus turns to the spiritual application of the 
thought. The act is symbolic and outward. If there is n¢ 
spiritual cleansing through my power and work, thou wilt 
have no part in the life which is in union with me. The 
mind of Peter is changed in a motnent by reason of these last 
words; and with "the same vehemence and ardor he says, 
Not my feet only, if this which thou sayest is to come to pass, 
but also my hands and my head. Leteme have part with 
thee in all things and through the purifying of all things. 

Verses 10, 11.—Jesus saith unto him, He that is bathed need- 
eth not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit: and ye are 
clean, but not all. For he knew him that should betray him ; 


* therefore said he, Ye are not all clean: The figure in verse 10 


is derived from the bather who steps from the bath upon the 
ground,'and may soil his feet, while yet he needs no further 
cleansing for the rest of his body. The spiritual suggestion 
of the words is very manifest. The turn in the expression 
from the singular to the plural, and the reference to the com- 
pany of disciples and to the unfaithful one among them, are 
readily explained by the circumstances of the case, and by 
the deep impression which the knowledge of what Judas was 
about to do must have made upon the mind of Jesus at this 
hour. - Here, says Godet, is the first revelation of the treach- 
ery of Judas, in the course of the supper. We can hardly 
suppose that Peter and the others had ny realization at this 
time of the significance of the words in this regard. But 
afterwards, .the-meaning was understood, and the apostle who 
writes the narrative adds the explanatory verse. 

Verse 12.—So when he had washed their feet, and taken his 
garments, and sat down again, he said unto them, Know ye what 
I have done to you? The evangelist has given, in verse 1, the 
declaration that Jesus loved his disciples to the end as he 
had loved them from the beginning; in verses 2-11 he has 
given the account of the act which proved the love, and the 
conversation with Peter respecting it; he now adds, in verses 
12-17, the explanation which Jesus set forth to his disciples 
as to what the lesson and teaching of the act were, and were 
designed to be. Having resumed Iris outer gd@rments, and 
taken his position again at the table, he first. asks the dis- 
ciples who were about him whether they understood the 
meaning of what had been done. The question, however, 
seems rather to open the way fer his own unfolding of the 
matier, than to look or wait for an answer from them. 

Verses 13, 14.—Ye call mie, Master, and Lord: and ye oy 
well; forsoITam. If I then, the Lord and the Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet: The teaching 
of the act is humility. The disciples should imitate the Master. 
The symbolic character of the act is made apparent by the 
explanation. It was not thé particular act which was to be 
required, or which must be continued as*an act of service 
among disciples; but the spirit exhibited in the act is the 
spirit whith participates in Christ, and, having this spirit, 
the disciples of all ages have part in him. 

Verses 15, 16.—For I have given you an example, that ye 
also should do as F have done to you. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, A servant is not greater than his lord ; neither one that is 
sent greater than he that sent him: The example of Jesus tanght 
primarily the lesson of humility. It suggested also the idea 
of cleansing. The ministering love is to have as its purpose 
and end the purifying of the soul of the fellow-believer. 
The act which manifested the fact that he loved them to the 
end was an act designed to serve as an’example for their imi- 
tation. It was an act of love, therefore, which was intended 
to do good through the impulse which it gave to those on 
behalf of whom it was performed. The words of verse 16 set 
before the disciples, with respect to the matter of action and 
service, the fact or truth which is, in one or two other places, 
set forth as bearing upon what they might expect to be called 
to experience or endure ; namely, that the follower must look 
for and must do what the true Master has to meet and to do. 
The messenger must not think of himself as greater, but less, 
than the one who sends him. 

Verse 17.—If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them: 
The “if” at the beginning of this verse introdnces a suppo- 
sition which is regarded as in accordance with fact. The 
second “if” is that of mere supposition. Let it be taken for 
granted that the things are known,—the blessing depends on 
the question of the doing or not doing. “I have est before 
you the truth of the case,” Jesus seems to say to the disciples. 
“Tt is a blessed thing for you, in case—now that you know 
the trath—you act in accordance with it.” The words thus 
form a most natural and fitting close to the verses of the les- 
son, and they bear within themselves a lesson which may 
give its teachings in all the lines of true spiritual knowledge, 
the knowledge of duty and right living. To do according as 
we know is the rule of moral and spiritual life. To put the 
teachings of the Master into the p-actical working of the dis- 
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so far from being greater than his Master, he is ever to imi- 
tate him,—this is the work which Christianity proposes to 
accomplish in the world. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Jesus had come to Bethany six days before the passover, 
and had made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem on the 
next day (John 12: 1, 12), but had withdrawn-and hidden 
himself from his enemies, the Jewish authorities, after his 
discourse that day in the temple (John 12: 36). 

The day following, however, he returned from his retreat 
at Bethany in the early morning, uttering on his way the 
doom of the barren fig-tree which he passed; and then, once 
more entéring the temple courts, for the second time drove 
out from them the sordid crowd of traders, who had been 
allowed by the priests, for th¢ir personal gain, to turn these 
sacred bounds into “a den of robbers.” So daring an attack 
on the vested rights and official prerogatives of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities would naturally have led to his instant arrest, 
but for the popular favor shown him. Saved for the time by 
this, he not only retired, without hindrance, in the evening, 
but was able to reappear next morning, and teach publicly 
in the temple through the whole day (Matt, 21 : 12 f.; Mark 
11 : 12-19; Luke 19 : 37, 38, 45-48). 

The incidents of the third day of the week, our Tuesday, 
fill a large space in the Gospels, extending in St. Matthew 
from chapter 21 ; 23 to 25 : 46, in St. Mark from chapter 11: 
27 to 18 : 87, and in St. Luke from chapter 20: 1 to 21 : 36. 

Of Wednesday, the fourth day of the week, little is told, 
beyond the record of the supper at Bethany, where Mary 
anointed his feet, and Lazarus was present. : 

On the fifth day, our Thursday, the disciples sent by him 
prepared for the passover which he proposed to eat that 
night, though the people at large would not do so till the 
night after (John 18 : 28); the rabbis allowing this anticipa- 
tion in cases of necessity. Nor was there any question of the 
necessity in the case of our Lord ; for he knew that he would 
be crucified before the usual time of the feast arrived at the 
next sunset, 

At last, on the evening of Thursday, as the sixth day of 
the week began, the Saviour and the disciples sat down to 
their farewell gathering ; but even in this final meeting with 
them they were to show how hard it is for the most devoted 
of his servants to catch his spirit, and rise to the spiritual 
level he demands. So little had they learned of his meek 
humility after being so long with him, so little of the true 
nature of that kingdom he had come to establish, that they 
contended with each other, as they took théir places, which 
of them should be greatest in the political splendor they 
tenaciously fancied their Lord would now very shortly assume. 
Like us all, they had to learn by unlearning; in this case, 
by a lesson the most touching. 

All apparently had settled, at last, on the dining-couches 
(John 13 : 4, 12); their faces towards each other on the three 
sides of the hollow square, iu the midst of which stood the 
table, with its simple provision; their naked feet—for they 
took off their sandals before lying down—towards the outer 
side of the couches, Knowing that his hour was come to 
depart from this world to the Father, Jesus, unmoved by their 
human weaknesses and shortcomings, could not leave the 
group, whom he fondly called his own, without an outflow of 
that love which he felt for them now to the end. He knew 
that the Devil had already put it into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot to betray him, and that thus there was treachery 
even in the little company around him; but this did not dis- 
turb the calmness of his spirit, or ruffle the serene depths of 
his love. 

To wash the feet of guests is still a custom sometimes found 
in the East, the lowly office being, as a rule, the task of a 
slave or of the humblest menial. Indeed, the indignity aeso- 
ciated with washing the feet of any one seems to have attached 
even to the vessel used ; for when the degradation of Moab, 
after its conquest by Israel, is songht to be most vividly ex- 
pressed, it is spoken of in the Psalms as a “ washpot” for its 
lord (Psa. 60: 8). Hence, for thé host, or any one in a su- 
perior position, to stoop to such an office, was the highest 
compliment, showing at once the most touching humility and 
the tenderest affection. Abigail could not express her rever- 
ence for David more strikingly than by saying, “ Let thine 
handmaid be a servant [or, slave] to wash the feet of the 
servants [or, slaves] of my lord” (1 Sam. 25: 41); and the 
loving humility of her who washed :Christ’s feet, with tears, 
in the house of the Pharisee, waked the most grateful recog- 
nition from him (Luke 7 : 38, 44). In the same spirit, it is 
recounted by St. Paul as one of the commendations of a 
widow, that she has “ wa-hed the saints’ feet ” (1 Tim. 5: 10). 
Bat that Christ, whom they had seen work the most amazing 
miracles, and even raise the dead, should stoop to wash their 
feet, could not fail to impress the disciples as a surpassing 
instance of love, for which no service was too lowly, Yet 





this he now proceeded to do. 
Rising from the dining-couch, and putting off his outer 


garments, he took a towel, and tied it round him, as a slave 
about to wash the feet of any one would have done, and 
poured water into the basin kept in all houses for such a pur- 
pose,—such a basin, probably, as I saw, with the ewer of 
water for it, both of metal, in the house of the sheikh at 
Thebes,—and began to wash the feet of the disciples, and to 
wipe them with the towel, going outside the couches to do 80, 
as they lay at supper. 

Astonished, no doubt, beyond measure, they silently sub- 
mitted to this symbol of love and humility, till it came to the 
turn of Simon Peter. To his warm, impetuous nature it 
seemed impossible to accept such a condescension from his 
Master, whom he had so recently confessed before all as “the 
Son of the living God.” “ Lord,” said he, “dost thou wash 
my feet?” “What I do,” answered Christ, “thou knowest 
not now ; but thou shalt understand hereafter.” “Thou shalt 
never wash my feet, Lord,” replied Peter. “If I wash thee 
not,” said Christ, “thou hast no part with me,”—words full 
of deep meaning, as if he had said, “ This cleansing of thy 
feet is only a symbol of the cleansing of thy soul from the 
sinfulness still clinging to it, which theu must accept from 
me if thou art to have any portion with me in eternal life,” 
The glowing love of Peter for Jesus needed no further word, 
“ Lord,” replied he, “not my feet only, but also my hands 
and my head.” “He that is bathed needeth not,” answered 
Christ, “save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” 
Then, applying these words to all the apostles, he went on, 
“But ye are clean [ye have gained true spiritual cleansing of 
your whole being by your living communion with me]; yet,” 
added he, “not all,” pointing in these words, with deepest 
sadness, to Judas Iscariot, as’ if he had said, “ There is one 
among you who has gained nothing from the cleansing influ- 
ence of comm@nion with me.” 

The footwashing ended, and his former place on the couch 
being resumed, our Lord asked them if they knew the spirit- 
ual significance of his symbolical act, and then continued, : 
“Ye call me ‘ Teacher,’ and ‘Lord ;’ and ye say well, for so 
Iam. IfI, then, the Lord and the Teacher, have washed 
your feet, ye ought also to have the same lowly ministering 
love to each other. It is an example of self-denial and ten- 
der humility which you should carry out in all things. The 
servant is not greater than his lord, nor one who is sent—that 
is, an apostle—greater than be that sent him.” And assuredly 
you, who are thus less than I am, should not hesitate to do 
to each other what I have done to you all. 

He sought thus to impress on them, by a lesson they could 
neither forgey nor Yail to understand, that the greatness fer 
which they had just been contending was to be found in the 
willing humility of a love which had its supreme joy in self- 
sacrifice for others, They had been thinking each of himself; 
he would’ have them think of others, and forget themselves, 
“Tf ye know these things,” he added, “ blessed are ye if ye do 
them,—blessed in the moral elevation it will indicate, in 
the satisfaction it will bring, even in this life, and still more 
in the fitness it will show for your receiving the blessedness 
of my kingdom hereafter, and in the earnest it gives that that 
blessedness will be yours; for love is heaven, and heaven 
is love.” 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE MASTER-SERVANT. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


In this lesson we have four stages,—the glimpse into the 

heart of Jesus and the impelling motives to the great act of 
tender humility; that act itself described in all the details of 
its lowliness; the episode of the misplaced and spurious 
humility which was really arrogance; and the application, by 
the Master and Lord, of the lesson which he taught in the 
form of a servant. 
_ 1. Verse 1 should be regarded as an introduction, not only 
to the one att of foot-washing, but to the whole following sec- 
tion, including all the sacred teachings of the upper room. 
It is best to adopt the marginal rendering of “to the utter- 
most; ” for John is more concerned to tell us how, at that 
supreme moment, Christ’s love shone forth as absolutely per- 
fect, than simply to assure us of its continuance. So under- 
standing the last clause of the verse, its former part becomes 
an explanation of the influences which gave rise to the special 
manifestations of that love in the succeeding acts, discourses, 
and prayer. When, then, are these influences? 

First, the consciousness that separation was at hand. We 
have heard much about “his hour” in thisGospel. His un- 
broken communion with the Father taught him the duty 
proper to each moment, and he never acted without the 
illuminating assurance that it was the time to act. But now 
the supreme hour was close at hand. For what? The lan- 
guage is remarkable,—“that he should depart obit of this 
world unto the Father.” 

Then his death was voluntary and his own act, as it is ever 
represented in this Gospel. He is not cast out of the world 
by others, but departs. He goes, not to the grave, but “to 
the Father.” So may death be to us, if we are his. 

This consciousness increased the manifestations of his love, 





We, too, know that parting brings deeper tenderness, as an , 
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earthquake may lay bare hidden veins of gold. The heart 
erowds all its love into a look or a word or an embrace which 
two may find it life to remember. Blessed is it to know that 
Jesus felt the same, and sought to make the last moments 
tender moments, for his sake as well as for ours. But it was 
more than human love which so forgot his own sufferings in 
the desire to pour itself into the hearts that were soon to be 
stricken and solitary. 

That love, too, was one which owned the obligation created 
by its own past. “Having loved,...he loved.” Alas, how 
much human love has the opposite for its epitaph, “ Having 
loved, ... hetiredofloving”! But Christ’s past is the pledge 
of his future, and every “has” of his holds a “will” in its 
hand. Even earthly love may sometimes have in its depth 
the guarantee that it is not “ born for death; ” but how much 
more Christ’s, which is, as he is, theesame yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever! That love clasps “its own” with special 
tenderness, and it is moved to pour itself out over those who 
trust him, with such specialty because he knows’ their dan- 
gers, left to fight and be tempted “ in the world.” 

Verses 2 and 3, in similar fashion, give the precise date 
and the impelling motives of the foot-washing. The time 
was “during supper” (Rev. Ver.), at what point in the meal 
We are not told, and need not try to guess. Possibly, as has 
been thought, the usual washing of the guests’ feet had been 

omitted at the beginning of the meal, and the dispute as to 
.who was greatest may have been connected with that omis- 
sion. But that is uncertain. Why is the treachery of Judas 
brought into prominence at this point? Probably to enhance 
the lowly forbearance which washed even his feet, as well as 
to explain the allusions to him in what follows, and to sug- 
gest that Jé&us read his heart, and saw, in its black resolve, 
the token that his hour was come, , 

At that hour of clearly discerned nearness to the cross, 

Jesus was unhesitatingly conscious of universal authority, of 
' his pre-incarnate glory and mission, and of his return to the 
Father. That consciousness must be taken along with the 
motives in verse 1, and then we learn that the lowliness of 
Jesus, when he stooped to be a servant, was based on his 
knowing himself divine and on his infinite love. Not 
although, but because, he was conscious of Divine authority, 
origin, and destination, did he humble himself thus. What 
a strange “ therefore” it is in the world's eyes! 

2. Verses 4 and 5 give with awe-struck particularity the 
marvelous details of the fact, which had left an ineflaceable 
_ impression on the disciple who reclined next the Lord at the 

table, and which now come all back to him, step by step, with 
yet deeper sense of their wonder and meaning. We can see 
the little company startled by his rising, and watching in 
silence each successive detail. The task was that of a slave, 
or, at least, of the lowest in rank of those present. The dis- 
ciples had had a hot journey from Bethany, and, no doubt, 
needed the service. No part of the servile task did he omit, 
not even the indignity of divesting himself of his upper robe, 
and wrapping round him the slave’s ‘towel; himself filled 
the bason that stood ready, and thought nothing unworthy, 
even to wiping the wet feet with the towel which touched his 
own body. ° 

Well may the evangelist linger over such a deed, and well 
may we try to print deep on our hearts its graciousness and 
stringent exhortation to us. But while the deed was in itself 
the most touching manifestation of the tender emotions that 
then filled Christ’s heaxt, and loses its supreme beauty, unless 
we think of it as the spontaneous outgush of his love, we can 
scarcely fail to note how it symbolizes his whole work, or, 
rather, how it shows the same principles at work on a lower 
plane, which find their highest manifestation in his incarna- 
tion and life of service. He rose from his place in the un- 
created glory. He divested himself of the robes of his divine 
majesty. He assumed the form of a servant, and girded him- 
self with the slave's badge. He filled the bason, providing 
the means of cleansing. He applied the cleansing water. 
Alone he originated, prepared for, effected, carried out, and 
completed the work. “Himself doing all things with all 
alacrity.” 

3. Verses 6-11 give the ill-timed humility of Peter, which 
was really presumption with a mask on, The language of 
verse 6 implies that others had been washed before Peter; 
but his impetuous love, his strong self-will, and his liking for 
being unlike the others, burst out in the remonstrance. He 
had. thought that he knew better than Christ before now, and 
he was always ready with his advice. No doubt his question 
eame from the sense of his own inferiority, as is marked by 
the emphatic pronouns “thou” and “I.” But an adequate 
sense of it would have taught him that Christ could not de- 
grade himself, however low he stooped, and that he, Peter, 
could not be unworthy to receive anything which Jesus 
chose to give. 

The gentle answer, which repressed rashness by impressing 
present ignorance and promising future knowledge, may teach 
us all how perilous it is to make ourselves the judges of what 
is becoming to a divine love dealing with sinful men. The 
partial explanation immediately following can searcely be 
what Jesus meant by the promise of knowledge hereafter; 
for “after these things” seems to stretch to all the incidents 


of the passion on which he was now entering, and the time 
of illumination, when all the significance should be plain, 
was years ahead, 

But rash self-will is not to be repressed by considerations of 
its ignorance, and forbearance may only make it bolder. 
The comparatively modest question changed into obstinate, 
rude refusal. “Never” is opposed to “ hereafter,” as if he 
said, “I do not care what the future may teach me, which I 
do not know now; but I know this, that no future can teach 
me to Jet thee do such a thing to me.” It was a flat contra- 
diction of Christ, and assumed superior knowledge to his. It 
strained the tie of discipleship to almost breaking-point. So 
closely does “ voluntary humility” neighbor arrogant self- 
asgertion and pride; so dangerous is it to suppose ourselves 
too lowly for Jesus to stoop to serve and cleanse us. 

Christ’s answer has a tone of sternness.in its plain state- 
ment of what was involved. Peter had said “never,” and 
Jesus accepts the word and probes the speaker’s heart, to see 
if he will stand by his refusal wien he knows that it means 
losing all share in him. It is usually said by commentators 
now that the context forbids any direct reference to the for- 
giveness of sins, and limits the meaning of the solemn words 
to a declaration that separation must follow the want of sub- 
mission. But the reference to forgiveness and cleansing from 
sin is undeniable in verse 10, and it seems most natural to see 
it here also, If Jesus is not our Saviour from the guilt and 
power of sin, we have no vilal union with him, He must be 
that or nothing; and the converse is also true, that, if he is 
anything to us, he will cleanse us, 

The prospect of separation from the Lord whom he loved 
so deeply brings the wayward, true-hearted disciple back to 
lowliness and a passion of clinging affection. These quick 
revulsions, all so genuine and so whole-souled, give a charm to 
"Peter which the others lack. “ If washing means union with 
thee, and what is unwashed is parted from thee, let my whole 
self be blessed with it.” It is the vehement cry of the soul 
longing for union with Jesus. Does it wake an echo in ours? 
If we have any real love for that Lord, it will. It will, if we 
have any deep sense of our own sin, and consciousness that it 
makes separation. One film of sin is a thicker barrier than 
would be made if the space from this spot to his throne were 
eovered with solid wall. 

Jesus answers the request, which went as much too far on 
the one side as the refusal did on the other, by great words, 
capable of such wide application, and throwing light on the 
whole teaching of Scripture as to sanctification. There is an 
initial cleansing of the whole man, comparable to the entire 
bathing of the body. That corresponds to the entire forgive- 
ness and ideally complete cleansing by the impartation of the 
new nature, which is given in the initial act of faith: But 


the ways of the world are foul, and bare or sandaled feet on® 


dusty or muddy roads are stained by travel. So the cleansed 
spirit has yet to avail itself of continual fresh resort to the 
blood of cleansing, and daily to pray for pardon as for daily 
bread. So the lessons of the whole episode are: No Christ 
for us unless he cleanse; no cleansing for us unless from 
Christ; no cleansing without faith, and daily cleansing for 
stains contracted even by cleansed men. 

4. Verses 12-17 give the application of the pattern to our- 
selves. We note the remarkable juxtaposition of humility 
and loftiness. Seated again at table, Jesus declares his su- 
preme authority as teacher of truth and ruler of life in 
uncompromising tones, No man ever rendered him higher 
honor or titles than he aécepted as his right. The mystery 
of the Master-Servant, unapproachable as it is, has yet an 
imitable side; and in that most pathetic and wonderful inci- 
dent Jesus sets forth the law for all his followers. That law 
is that dignity binds to service. If we are Christ's, we must 
stoop to serve, and serve to cleanse. The noblest form of 
help is to help men to get rid of their sin. The highest 
glory of powers and gifts is to humble one’s self for the 
lowest, and to be ready to be a slave, if we may wash any 
stained soul or bind any bleeding feet. 

The example of Christ includes what he has done for us. 
Some of us are willing to look to the cross as the foundation 
of our hope, who are not willing to take it as the law of our 
lives. But the benefits of the gospel are meant to impel us 
to corresponding action. How little any of us has caught 


the whole sweep of the meaning of that imperative “example, 


that ye should do as I have done to you.” What have we 
received from him? What have we given to men? Are we 
not too much like some sullen, land-locked lake, which re- 
ceives many streams and gives forth none? If our acts to 


| others are not widened tg correspond to Christ’s to and for us, 


the reverse process will set in, and Christ’s acts and gifts to 
us will shrink to the narrowness of ours to others. 

We all know that he is our example, and that even in the 
supreme and unapproachable gift of his death we ought to 
find the model for our lives. But the gulf between knowledge 
and practice is all too wide, and so our Lord adds one more 
to the Beatitudes, pronouncing those blessed who add doing 
to knowing. Only they really know who translate all their 
knowledge into performance. Only they are truly blessed 
who have no principles which do not regulate conduct, and 





no conduct which is not regulated by principle. The one 








principle which can shape all life into blessedness is, Do as 
Jesus has done for you, Stoop that you may serve, and let 
your service be cleansing. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS, 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


A LESSON IN GREATNESS, 


The time for establi-hing the kingdom of glory was just 
dawning. Some disciples ltad spoken for a place of honor in 
that kingdom. All had thought about it, for they were angry 
with those who had gotten ahead of them in the request, 

‘ The time and need of feet-washing had also come. No one 
volunteeted, as was customary. .So Christ did it. It wasa 
lesson in greatness, He was so full of love and consequent 
service that it overflowed even in those solemn circum- 
stances. ‘ 

The doctrine of the new era, of that heaven of which it is . 
a prophetic type, is that one is great as he can serve, The 
old doctrine it is to overcome is that one is great as he can 
master, subjugate, rule, and appropriate the goods and life of 
another. But in the realm where angels ministered to those 
so poor and sick that only the dogs pity, and where the king 
of glory walks his most wretched and rebellious province for 
thirty-three years, it is different. One must really be greater 
to serve than to be served, 

All the disciples learned the lesson readily and blushingly 
but one. He neither had the spirit to wash others nor be 
washed himself. He did not see the infinite love that made 
giving service a joyfand receiving it an ecstasy, Great 
power serving was still an incongruity to him, 

He says with unconscious elocutionary effect, “ Lord, thou 
my feet dost wash?” Tenderly did Jesus try to prevent a 
public scene by saying, “I will explain directly.” But Peter 
blurts out, “ Eternally no! ‘Thou shalt not wash my feet.” 
For an instant Peter’s whole life, apostleship, and heaven were 
in poise. Defiance, or acceptance? Christ had a way of 
looking at him that was heart-breaking. He instantly said, 
“Wash utterly.” Since it meant having a part with Christ, 
h@ could not have enough of it. 

‘Is there only one man who needs the lesson one day? Does 
the teacher ever need to be taught that the teaching of the 
lowliest indicates the most greatness, and any revulsion of it 
indicates smallness? 

Does not the constant service to us of him in whom we live 
and move and have our being indicate that he must still 
patiently wash our feet? 

This world is arfanged on a plan to develop greatness. We 
are mutually interdependent. Servants have no less oppor- 
tunity than lords, 


“ Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine,” 


When we really look for the greatmames, we find them all 
belonging to the most serviceable people,—Moses, disciples, 
Christ, Nightingale, Howard. When we come to see them, 
we shall find that the names fit. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Having loved his own which were in the world, he loved them 
unto the end (v.1). The real test of love is in its unswerving 
continuance. So many promises of love are broken, so many 
purposes of love are but for a season, so much that for a time 
seems intense and absorbing love fails to endure, that we are 
prone to question if any love can be sure and changeless 
always. Yet Jesus Christ, who is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever, loves on unchangingly ; and whoever has 
most of the likeness of Jesus Christ is surest to love also with- 
out change unto the end. Im fact, only that love which will 
never end is true love, is Christ-like love, at any time, 

Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things into his 
hands, ... began to wash the disciples’ feet (vs. 3-5). Humility 
is an attribute of greatness. A consciousness of limitless power 
relieves its possessor of all temptation to struggle for fhe mas- 
tery. Boastfulness and self-assertion are sure signs of doubt 
as to one’s superiority. He is readiest to serve others who 
might command all service from all others. He claims most 
who fears that he might be overlooked unless he made his 
claim. While it is not easy to have the attributes of a great- 
ness that we lack, we can at least bear in mind that we should 
unnecessarily proclaim our inferiority by any boastfulness or 
self-assertion on our part. And if we realize that, as Christ’s 
disciples, we are sharers with Christ in all the power and the 
glory of the Father’s reign, we shall thereby gain somewhat 
of the restful confidence and the inspired humility of that 
greatness of which we are thus made parta.. cfs. 

Peter saith, ... Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus anawered, 
. ~~» Uf I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me (vy. 8). It is- 
often easier for us to serve, than to be served. Yet there are 
times when the truest teat of our love is in our willingness to 
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be served, while we would fain serve, Service as a mere mat- 
ter of duty may be irksome, but service for love's sake is 
always a pleasure, When, therefore, we are asked to accept 
the service of one whom we would gladly serve, it is perhaps 
a trial to usto put ourselves under still greater obligations 
than those which already press upon us. But just here is 
where our highest duty may be in permitting one who loves 
us, and to whom we look up with loving reverence, to do yet 
more for us, without the possibility of our rendering any 
return. 
**T hold him great who, for Love's sake, 
Can give, with generous, earnest will,— 
Yet he who takes for Love's sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still,” 


How many there are who, while they would like to save 
themselves, and to serve God while saving themselves, are 
unworthy to let Jesus Christ save them in his own way and 
by his own power! Yet, if they #ill not be cleansed by him, 
they can have no part with him. 

He knew him that should betray him ; therefore said he, Ye are 
not all clean (v.11). We may deceive ourselves, but we can- 
not deceive our Lord. We may think that we should never 
betray him; yet if we are giving indulgence to lust or greed 
or sloth, instead of devoting ourselves unselfishly and entirely 
to his service, and so are slowly but surely preparing for a 
final betrayal of his interests and cause as represented by us, 
he knowsit. And it is just because our Lord knows us better 
than we can know ourselves, that our safety is found only in 
our putting ourselves unreservedly into his keeping, trusting 
him to guide and restrain us so that we shall not betray him, 
—as otherwise we might do. 

What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt understand 
hereafter (v.7). If we could always understand, at the time, 
everything in a friend’s words and ways, without a possibility 
of misunderstanding, we should be deprived of the joy and 
the gain of trusting our friend beyond sight and knowledge. 
But if, whatever happens, we are sure of our friend and of 
his friendship, it matters not how strange and bewildering 
his course may be; we know that it is somehow all right now 
as he sees it, and that it will be made clear to us by and by, 
And this spirit of trust is an essential of friendship. Our 
best friend’s words and ways must at times be liable to a mis- 
construction,—except as we will not doubt him ; hence, in 
every earthly friendship, and yet more in the friendship of 
the Friend of friends, we must be helped and cheered and 
assured by the words of fritndship, in all times of our ques- 
tioning or our wondering: “ What I do thou knowest not 
now; but thou shalt understand hereafter.” « We cannot now 
see why God does as he does; but he can see, and he will 
help us to see it in hisown good time. Meanwhile, we should 
trust him utterly. 

A servant is not greater than his lord ; neither one thdt is sent 
greater than he that sent him (v.16). This seems like a truism, 
that every one would be willing to accept ; yet, as a matter of 
fact, it is one of the hardest truths in the whole Bible to ac- 
cept for our personal control and guidance. How many of us, 
to begin with, would be satisfied with the earthly lot of Jesus? 
How many of us would feel that we had our fair share of this 
world's good, if we had just such a life as Jesus, in its toil, 
in its want, in its desolateness, in its disappointments, in its 
friendlessness, in its dying? How many of us would think it 
right for us to endure reproach and misrepresentation and 
ill-usage and betrayal, in the spirit and in the manner in 
which Jesus endured it all? How many of .us are ready, in 
fact, to admit, so far, that the servant is not greater than his 
lord; and that, as the disciple of Jesus is sent out into the 
world, the one that is sent is not greater than he that sent 
him? And even in every-day life, in the service of God, who 
‘of us really goes to God always as a servant to his master, 
seeking only to know the master’s will in order to its doing, 
instead of going to God constantly with requests for his ser- 
vice in the line of our own planning and doing? “A servant 
is not greater than his lord; neither one that is sent greater 
than he that sent him!” After all, this is a hard saying, 
who can Jiear it? 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


What a strange and sad scene we have in this lesson! 
Thirteen men in that upper chamber. In the corner of the 
room are the towel, the basin, and the water. The men 
know perfectly well what they mean, but no one goes near 
them. Glances are exchanged, Peter loéking sighificantly at 
John, and John returning the glance. Gestures follow, and 
whispered suggestions and arguments, Their faces all show 

’ that it is in no very friendly spirit that all this suppressed 
conversation goes on. The fact is, that in their hearts there 
are at this time very bitter feelings, each one inwardly being 
determined tha’ he will in no wise demean himself by tarn- 
ing servant to the others. 

Then it was that something happened that they never 
would have anticipated. Quietly the Master arose, and, go- 
ing to the corner where the towel and pitcher were, girded 
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himself, and took the pitcher and the basin and began to 
wash their feet, At this functure there must have been per- 
fect silence among the disciples, for pure shamé would seal 
their lips. Not till Jesus came to Peter was that silence 
broken; and then, after his rebuke, it probably reigned 
again till the basin was replaced, the towel ungirded, and the 
Master again seated at the table. Then came the sermon 
for which all this action had been the text. 

Now, in looking for that which shall be of practical value, 
in this lesson, to our classes, it seems to me that we may find 
it in the revelation that it gives us of the human and the 
divine heart. 

1. The Human Heart.—We are told in the Word that this 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. We find 
this hard to believe; for by nature we think that our hearts 
are not so bad, after all. But here we have a case where, if 
ever, the disciples ought to have been willing to be self- 
sacrificing. Yet even here they were full of selfishness, 
None would give way to the other, and so, at the very table 
of the Master, they gave way to the spirit of quarreling. 
This was not the first time that they had thus been led astray ; 
for more than once before they had discussed this very mat- 
ter of their relative pre-eminence among themselves, and had 
received a gentle rebuke from their Master. Nor are the 
disciples the only ones who have been filled with this spirit. 
From that day to this, this spirit of self-seeking has been the 
most difficult thing to overcome. Pride seems born in the 
human heart, and is most difficult to eradicate. As Dr. Pusey 
says, it is the first thing that we put on in the morning, and 
the last that we put off at night. There are no circumstances 
in life when it will not manifest itself. This day it may be 
felt at the communion table of the Master, as it was then. 
The pulpit is not free from it, for many a minister feels 
proud of his “ great” sermon, and comes down from the pul- 
pit filled with feelings that would scandalize his congregation 
if they could look into his heart. “You preached a good 
sermon to-day,” said a parishioner to his pastor one day. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “the Devil told me that before I got 
through.” Prayer is not free from the tyranny of this sin; 
for often in public, and even in private, prayer, we are 
tempted to think well of ourselves. And even if we refrain 
from public prayer because we cannot pray well, it springs 
up, and we begin to flatter ourselves that we are not as igno- 
rant as some one else who has led, and has made some mistake 
in his utterances. Proud of our pride, and proud of our 
humility! Is this possible? Yes; and not only possible, 
but in many cases actual. A most humiliating catalogue 
would be a list of the things of which we have been proud. 
If you want to be humiliated, make one out, and be honest in 
the matter, not sparing yourself; and if you come out of that 
ordeal well, you will at once be tempted to be protid over 
your achievement. 

2. The Divine Heart.—Look at verse 1, “ Having loved 
his own which were in the world, he loved them unto the 
end.” This means the quarreling disciples. This is a proof 
of that loveof Christ which passes knowledge. If there is 
anything in the world which is hateful, it is a proud and 
quarrelsome person, This was just what the disciples were 
at that moment. And yet, John says, he loved them to the 
end. Happy for them that his love was stronger than death, 
or it would surely have failed him at this time. But verse 
3 intensifies this love of the Master. Read it. It says, 
* Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things into 
hjs hands, and that he was come from God, and went to God,” 
resented this conduct on the part of those whom he came to 
help. Well, if the verse had ended that way, it would have 
seemed quite comprehensible. But that is not the way that 
that sentence closed. This is the divine ending of that sen- 
tence: “ He riseth from supper,... and took a towel, and 
girded himself” for service. What the disciples each dis- 
dained to do, he, the Son of God, into whose hands God had 
given all things, who had come from God, and was soon to 
return to God, did willingly. Was not this amazing? And 
yet, if there had been an angel there, he would not have 
been at all astonished ; for had not Jesus left heaven for this 
very purpose? Did he not come, not to be ministered to, 
but to minister? What would have struck an angel dumb at 
that feast, was, not the conduct of the Lord, but that of his 
disciples. 

The Apostle Paul had some adequate sense of this con- 
trast between the natural human heart and the divine 
heart when he wrote to the Philippians, saying, “ Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.” Then he adds that immortal injunction, 
from which our golden text is taken, in which he says, “ Let 
this mind be in you, which was also in Christ.” And when 
we look farther, to see what mind it is to which he refers, we 
find that it is that very mind which finds its exemplification 
in our lesson,—a mind of humility, which knows its own dig- 
nity and worth, and yet does not at all presume on it, but, 
because of its power to help others, becomes nothing, that 
others may be something. My heart naturally wants to be 
everything, while you are nothing. The divine heart is will- 
ing to be nothing, that you may be everything. What a dif- 





ference! Yes; the difference between heaven and hell and 


between Satan and Christ. This difference this lesson prac- 
tically illustrates. 
New York City. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What did Jesus say about being lifted up? Did he pray 
to be saved from the hour of anguish? Did he ever pray or 
talk most of himself, or for others? All through dhis life 
Jesus had shown how ready he was to be tired and hungry 
and lonely, all because he gave his time &nd strength and 
daily life for others. When his other work was done, he was 
ready to give life itself; and now the very time was almost 
upon him, . We shall see in this lesson story how lowly he 
was as the Son of man, and how wise as the Son of God to 
know the hearts of men. 

He Loved His Own.—The end had almost come when Jesus 
knew he was to leave this world and go to the Father. Did 
he love his e@*thly friends less, those who had been with 
him a few hard years,—did he care less for them when he 
knew that his*Father, and heaven and all its hosts, were wait- 
ing to welcome him home? It is John, who so loved him, 
who writes, “ Having loved his own which were in the world, 
he loved them unto the end.” How did he show his love? 
Not with gifts of wealth or power such as an earthly king 
might have bestowed, not such as some of the disciples seemed 
to expect; for they had asked for places of honor in his king- 
dom, and they believed that he was to reign as aking. No 
such parting token, but a strange lesson for a remembrance 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, an example of humble, unselfish 
love such as the world never saw and rarely jmitates. 

“ During Supper.’"—Jesus and the twelve were together at 
the passover supper for the last time, Jesus knew all things; 
he knew that one of the twelve had determined to betray him 
to his enemies ; he knew that the Father had given all things 
into his hands, that he came from God and was going to God, 
—and yet his great Joving heart was not too full to note the 
looks and words and thoughts of the men around him, He 
knew there had been a dispute among them ; for they had 
contended which should be greater than the others, Per- 
haps they all wanted the seat nearest f& the Master, or to be 
specially honored by him, or refused to wait upon each other, 
for there was no servant provided for the upper room, Jesus 
taught them a lesson never to be forgotten,—that he who 
would be chief should be willing to serve, while he said, 
“T am in the midst of you as he that serveth.” John was 
next to Jesus, and leaned upon him as they reclined at table, 
Jesus rose from his placeand laid off his outer garment; then 
he tobk a towel and fastened it around him as a servant would 
do to wait upon travelers or guests when they eamein. How 
the disciples must have watched every movement! They 
saw him pour waterinto the basin which stood there ready 
for use. Did they wonder if, in their eagerness about places, 
they had forgotten what a servant always did for guests before 
a meal? Had not oneof all the twelve remembered or offered 
to serve his Master and his brethren after their walk from 
Bethany ? . 

Jesus Washed Their Feet.—Stooping to each, with the hands 
that had healed the sick and fed the hungry he washed thetr 
feet, and wiped them with the towel around him. Were the 
disciples glad to accept his blessed service, or were they silent* 
and ashamed? Did they feel reproved? Which disciple 
was always ready to speak? Jesus came to Peter. Did he 
suppose that his feet, which had walked on the water when 
he was held by Jesus’ hand, did not need to be washed like 
the rest? We cannot tell why he asked, “ Lord, dost thou 
wash my feet?” Jesus told him, “ You do not know now 
what I do, or why, but you shall know some time.” Eager 
Peter could not wait for the hereafter to know, but he said, 
positively, “Thou shalt never wash my feet.” But Jesus 
knew the way to convince rash Peter. When Jesus told 
him he could have no part with him unless he washed his 
feet, Peter was just as anxious to be washed as he had been 
quick to refuse, and said, “ Lord, not my feet only, but also 
my hands, and my head.” Peter began to understand that to 
wash the dust from their travel-worn feet was a lesson to them 
of the washing away of sin from their souls, which only Jesus 
could do. He saw that to refuse to accept the reproof and 
the service was to refuse to accept Jesus’ will in all thing«— 
a lesson to follow him in whatever way he might lead, either 
to be a servant or an apostle, 

An Example.—When Jesus had washed their feet, he took 
off the towel, put on again the garment he had laid aside, 
and reclined in the same place at table. Could Judas have 
quietly let the Master wash his feet when he knew he would 
directly walk out of that hallowed place and go to the men 
with whom he had agreed to sell his Master for thirty pieces 
of silver? Judas sat at the table, and must have heard Jesus’ 
werds to Peter as he talked of bathing the feet, which was an 
emblem of making them wholly clean from sin; and he heard 
the words which he could not help knowing meant himself, 
when Jesus said, “Ye are not all clean,”—for he knew the 








one who was ready to betray him. Jesus talked with the 
disciples about what he had done, “I have given you an 
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example,” he said, “ that ye also should do as I have done to 
you.” Did he mean that they should wesh each other’s feet? 
,Oh, no! but that in. kindness and willingness to serve others 
they should have such a loving, lowly spirit as Jesus had. 
He said to them, “ Ye call me Master and Lord; for so I am.” 
Remember, then, that the servant is not greater than his lord. 
Before that time, when they had been disputing by the way, 
and after the mother of James and John had asked honors 
for her sons, Jesus had said to them all, “The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Was it 
enough’for the disciples, and for us, to have all these words 
of Jesus and thig example of lowly, unselfish gervice, unless 
we are willing to follow his example? Jesus himself said, 
“Tf ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them.” Is 
it any use for a child to be taught how to live aright unless 
he is also willing to do as he is taught? What are some of 
the ways in which children can serve others? Jesus accepts 
as for himself whatever is done in his name for even the least 
of his lowly weak ones. What is the reward? Do you know 
what he said about even a cup of cold water ?,, 
Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 


Tue Wasuine or THE Discretes’ Feet.—This was not, 
like the institution of the Lord’s Supper, an application of a 
ceremonial custom of the old dispensation, employed to en- 
force a deeper spiritual meaning. It was altogether apart 
from the ritual of the passover. That required the cere- 
monial washing of the hands, not the feet, immediately 
before thesuppe?t; while our Lord rises from the table during 
the meal, or after it is ended, to perform the washing of the 
disciples’ feet. Inside the door of the chamber in which the 
paschal feast is held, the Jews still place a basin, for the pur- 
pose of the preparatory ablutions, They do not, after our 
fashion, plunge the hands into the basin, but it receives the 
water, which is poured by an attendant upon the hands held 
over it. But the washing of the feet of guests was an ordi- 
nary attention paid to strangers immediately on their arrival, 
and the omission of which act of courtesy was noticed by our 
Lord in his reproof of Simon the Pharisee : “I entered unto 
thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet,”—a very re- 
freshing luxury to one who had been waiking on the hot and 
dusty paths of Palestine with no other protection for his bare 
feet than the ordinary sandals, This duty was performed by 
the humblest menial, as we know from the expression, “ Whose 
shoe’s latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” A slave, divest- 
ing himself of his loose cloak or oifter garment, which would 
have been an encumbrance while kneeling down and potring 
water, unfastened the thong of the sandals of the guest, and 
held his foot with one hand, while with the other he poured 


. water over it. But our Lord performs this menial office after 


supper has been at least begun, and his action has nothing to 
do with: the refreshing of the newly arrived traveler. All 
the disciples had long since taken off their sandals, and were 
reclining at the low table, on the mats or cushions spread 
round it, leaning on one elbow, with their feet stretched out 
behind them. 

" The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REY. WILLIAM EWING. 


Wasninea toe Frer.— Washing of the hands before 
and after meat is universal in Eastern households, since the 
food is conveyed to the mouth from the common dish by the 
fingers. Washing the feet naturally takes place before 
the guests sit down to eat. The shallow leather shoes, or 
wooden sandals, with straps over the toes and instep, worn 
by Orientals, are poor protection against the sand and dust 
of the ways, which, in the intense heat, fret the feet of the 
‘traveler. To wash the feet is one of the greatest refresh- 
ments; and to offer water at once to the guest for this pur- 
pose is the mark of true hospitality (Gen. 18: 4; 1 Sam. 25: 
41). To appreciate the full significance of our Lord’s action 
we must remember that the service is almost invariably per- 
formed by a slave in the household, or by a menial,—seldom 
or never by the host himself. The experience of two well- 
known travelers may illustrate the practice. “Our youthful 
host,” says Dr. Robinson, “ now proposed, in the genuine style 
of ancient hospitality, that a servant should wash our feet, 
This took me by surprise, for I was not aware that the cus- 
tom still existed here. Nor does it, indeed, towards foreign- 
ers, though it is quite common among the natives. We 
gladly accepted the proposal, both for the sake of the refresh- 
ment and of the scriptural illustration. A female Nubian 
slave accordingly brought water, which she poured upon our 
feet over a large shallow basin of tinned copper, kneeling 
before us and rubbing our feet with her hands, and wiping 
them with a napkin. It was one of the most gratifying minor 
incidents of our whole journey.” And Henry Martin: “A 
slave in my bedroom washed my feet. I was struck by the 
degree of abasement ex pres-el in the act; and ashe held the 
foot in the towel, with his head bowed down towards it, I 
remembered the condescensivn of the blessed Lurd.” 


“Tuovu Suatt never Wasn my Feer. . . . Lorp, nor 
my Freer on.y.”—Peter, in these early days, presented a 
type of character very common in the East, embodying most 
contradictory elements, and subject to sudden and violent 
revulsions, The current of thought and purpose is impetuous, 
but to those who know how to deal wisely with it, not diffi- 
cult to deflect, and even réverse its direction. The man who 
one moment wildly threatens your life, may be found the next 
eagerly taking counsel for your deliverance. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





GirpiIne For SEervice.—Oriental garments are much the 
same now as in the days of Jesus, and, again, as in the days of 
Abraham,—as shown by the ancient monuments. Over the 
drawers and the trousers and the shirt, and perhaps over the 
vest and the kuftan,—like a dressing-gown,—are worn loose, 
flowing robes, which must be‘laid aside when one has any 
special service to perform. Into the girdle, which may be of 
leather or may be a shawl, the skirt of the kuftan is tucked 
when one is preparing for menial service, or for running, or 
for fighting. The sleeves of the kuftan and of the shirt are 
also rolled up at such a time. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








THOU SHALT NEVER WASH MY FEET. 
REVERENCE 
° WITM FAITH BETTER. 


AND OBEDIENCE \\ BEST. 


GOOD. 
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HOW TO FOLLOW CHRIST. 
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NOT NOR 
BUT PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE TOGETHER. 
ALONE, ALONE, 





IF YE KNOW THESE THINGS, 


HAPPY ARE YE IF YE pe THEM. 











THE [une 
“AS I HAVE DONE TO YOU.” 


()rver: 
KNOW THESE THINGS. 
DO THEM. 


(Prov. 15 : 33; 22: 4.) 


MAPPY ARE 
IF 
Notr.—Afler impressing the lesson taught by these 
words, and having the school read in concert Proverbs 
15 : 38; 22:4, erase all but 
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“LET THIS MIND BE IN YOU WHICH WAS 
RLSO IN CHRIST JESUS.” / 


ERVE. 
R MIND TO UFFER. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How condescending andthow kind.” 

“ How sweet, how heavenly is the sight.” 
“ Jesus, the very thought of thee.” 

* Let us sing of the love of the Lord.” 

“ Pass me not, O gentle Saviour.” 

“ Praise the Saviour, ye who know him.” 


“Saviour, thy dying love.” 1 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 
Omrtrep II1story.— What happened as Christ was leaving 





the temple? (Matt. 24: 1-51.) What three illustrations of 


“The Saviour! oh, what endless charms.” ‘ 


his teaching did Christ give? (Matt. 25: 1-46.) On what 
day was this? (Matt. 26:2.) How did Christ spend Wednes- 
day ? (John 12:36.) On Thursday morning, what was done? 
(Luke 22:7-13.) What events of the supper occurred before 
our lesson? (Luke 22: 24-30, 14-18.) What things may have 
roused jealousy among the disciples? (Matt. 16 : 18; 20: 20, 
21; Mark 9:2; John 13: 29; 19:26.) What does the fact 
that such disgraceful things are recorded show about the hon- 
esty of the sacred writers? 

1, Tae Great Servant (vs. 1-3).—How did Christ’s 
knowledge of the time of his death make his life easier? 
make it harder? What phrase in verse 1 should comfort us 
also, when we come to die? Who were “his own”? (John 
1:11; 17:11.) What conduct should be ours, if we are not 
ourrown? (1 Cor. 6:19, 20.) “Unto the end—” of what? 
(John 19: 30; 1 John 3:16.) What steps had Judas already 
taken? (Luke 22 38-6.) Why was Judas responsible, even 
though the suggestion did Some fram Satan? (Jas. 1 : 12-14; 
Heb, 4:15; Lake 4: 1-13.) In what words does Christ 
express his consciousness of omnipotence? (Matt. 11 : 
27; 28: 18; John 3: 35; 17: 2) and of divine origin ? 
(John 8: 42; 16: 28.) Why is Christ’s glory here detailed ? 
(v. 14.) t 

2. Toe Great ExamPte (vs. 4, 5).—How were Eastern 
tables arranged? What was the custom in regard to feet- 
washing? (Luke 7: 44.) Why was this necessary in the 
East? (Mark 6:9.) Why did Christ lay aside his cloak, and 
why gird himself with the towel? Why did Christ thus 
postpone his rebuke of their quarrel ? 

8. ServicE RecEIvep (vs. 6-9).—Why did Peter object? 
(Matt.3:14.) Yet why was the deed no shame, but glory, 
for Christ? (Matt. 23:11.) When did Peter “know there- 
after”? (Acts 10: 28; 1 Pet.5:5.) Why does refusal to 
accept Christ’s service separate us from Christ? (Tit. 3: 5: 
John 14: 21; Matt. 20: 28.) 

4, Service Resecrep (vs. 10, 11).—What “ bathing” does 
Christ mean? (John %:5; Heb. 10:22.) What later defile- 
ments do feet-stains represent? (2Cor. 12:10.) What besides 
bread, then, do we need “ day by day”? (Matt.6:12.) How 
long had Christ known his betrayer? (Johny 6: 64.) What 
service had Judas rejected? How may we, like Judas, reject 
and be rejected ? 

5. Service ENJOINED (vs. 12-17).—What teaching of 
Christ makes more striking his own acceptance of the title 
“Lord”? (Matt. 23: 8-10.) What is the significance of a 
sincere use of this title? (1 Cor.12: 3.) Why is it no more 
necessary to observe literally Christ’s command to wash feet? 
When was it so observed? (1 Tim. 5:10.) What is its 
spiritual meaning? (Rom. 12:10; Gal. 6: 2; 1 Pet. 5. 5.) 
What are some of the lowly services we shall perfurm, if we 


*| follow Christ’s example? (Matt. 25: 35, 36,40.) On what 


ot'sar occasions did Christ use the expression of verse 167 
(Matt. 10: 24; Luke 6 : 40; Jchn 15: 20.) How would the 
spirit of “our civilization” be changed, if the principles 
Christ here teaches should seize-it? What will hinder us if, 
knowing these things, we set out to do them? (Matt. 13 : 22.) 
What happiness follows the doing of them? (John 14: 27.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, About what did the disciples quarrel, before the passover 
supper? 2, What did Christ do to show them how wrong 
they were? 3. Why did Peter object, when Christ came to 
him? 4. Howdid Christ answer him? 5. With what words 
did Peter yield? 6. Whatisthegoldentext? 7. Whatkind 
of mind was in Christ Jesus? 8. If we are meek and unsel- 
fish as he was, to whom ‘must we show it, and how ? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Every kingdom has its symbols, its sacraments,—outer signs 
of its invisible realities by which we are kept ih touch with 
its life through our senses. What are the authentic symbols 
of Christ’ kingdom? With} a very few exceptions, Chris- 
tians are agreed upon two: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
The Roman Catholic Church adds five others to these, Some 
of the smaller bodies of Protestants think that our Lord added 
a third when he washed his disciples’ feet, and said to them, 
“Tf I, the Lord and the Master, have washed your feet, ye 
also ought to wash one another’s feet.” There is evidence 
that in the early ages of Christianity foot-washing was ob- 
served asa public rite. To this day, the pope and the emperor 
of Austria-Hungary wash the feet of a number of beggars in 
the week preceding the observance of Easter. In our own, 
country, the Mennonites, the River Brethren (or Dunkers), 
and the Church of God (or Winebrennarians) have taken 
the ground that this is a permanent order of the Church; and 
at times the question has been raised among the Baptists. 

Those who take the opposite view argue that the Apostolic 
Church did not treat foot-washing as a church ordinance, 
while baptism and the Lord’s Supper wér: @bserved as such 
by the churches; as the only allusion to feet-washing is in 
1 Timothy 5: 10, where a widow is praised “ if she hath used 
hospitality to strangers, if she hath washed the saints’ feet.” 





On this ground they contend that the act was treated as a . 
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social courtesy befitting a Christian, and not as a transaction 
of public worship.. 

It. also is argued the two sacraments are based on universal 
needs. of human life: the cleansing of the body, and its 
nourishment by food and drink ; but that such washing as 
our Lord condescended to was an outgrowth of the custom of 
wearing sandals, and not shoes, and therefore would be mean- 
ingless in other countries than the East, 

Whichever view we take, we cannot fail to see that Christ’s 
act has a perpetual significance. It is an acted, not a spoken, 
parable. There is the great cleansing,—the “bath” of the 
Revised Version,—which only God can bestow. But even he 
that is thus bathed may get his feet dusty and defiled in the 
ways of the world. Then the duty of his brethren in Christ 
is to. seek to cleanse him of such faults,—to wash his feet. To 
do so we must come to the task in the spirit of Christ’s 
humility, stooping to render this service, Throughout all 
our Lord’s intercourse with the twelve he was washing their 
feet in this sense. They now were—or they soon were to be 
‘—sufficiently advanced in the Christian life to do this for one 
another. As he had been washing their feet through those 
years of humble service, they now should serve one another. 
This is the law of Christian fellowship in the Church of 
Christ. Not criticism, but foot-washing ; humility in service 
towards one another, as well as towards God. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


No single incident in the life of Jesus Christ brings out so 
clearly the example and pattern which he would have imi- 
tated by all his followers as the one recorded in this lesson, 
Other incidents show him as Teacher, as Hglper, as Saviour; 
but here he shows himself as pattern and example in the 
ministry of loving service to others. Therefore it is that this 
lesson is a model lesson, in illustration of the spirit of prac- 
tical Christianity. 

“T am among you. as he that serveth,” says Jesus to his 
disciples. ‘“ Ye call me, Master, and, Lord: and ye say well; 
forsoITam. If I then, the Lord and the Master, have weaked 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet. For I 
have given you an example, that ye also should do as I have 
done to you.” 

The truest and most obvious exhibit of the spirit of Christ, 
by a trusting follower of Christ, is given in the ready and 
continuots and loving service of those who are Chirist’s. 
Most of us are ready to render loving service to those ‘who 
are ‘good and lovely in themselves, or who do good and show 
love toward us; but not so many of us are forward to serve 
the unlovely wna the’ evil-disposed, and to wash the feet of 
those who are loved of Christ, while they have no love for 
him, Yet the service which Jesus performed as an egample 
for his followers was rendered to those who were soon to for- 
sake him in his hour of need, including one who was already 
planning his betrayal. And only he is a true-hearted fol- 
lower of Jesus who will lovingly minister to the most un- 
lovely soul that is loved of Jesus, 

What a world this would be if every professed follower of 
Jesus were possessed by the spirit of Jesus, and was ready to 
minister in love to all whom Jesus loves! Yet nothing short 
of this standard will meet the requirements of the example 
of our Master and Lord. “If ye know these things, blessed 
are ye if ye do them.” 


ADDED POINTS. 


Our Lord knew how long he was to be here in this life, 
and he improved his time to the end, We cannot be like 
him in his knowledge of the future; but we can be like him 
in seeking to improve this life while it lasts, 

The Devil was at work among the followers of Jesus while 
they were in the very presence of their Lord and Master. 
Let no one of us suppose that he will be free from temptation 
because of his good companionship or surroundings. 

It is a great thing to realize that we belong to God, and 
that we are going to be with God. This conviction gives 
repose of soul and confidence of hope in every hour of trial 
and need. 

No form of service is unworthy of us, if it be prompted by 
love, and be needed by one whom we love aright. 

Not the washing of feet, but the spirit that was displayed 
by gur Lord when he was willing to wash feet, is the exam- 
ple which is set befove us in this lesson. The cooling of a 
fevered brow, the kindly touching of a tired hand, or the 
speaktng of a sympathetic word into a heavy ear, may be 
a better imitation of the pattern here set us than any wash- 
ing of the feet could be, 

Our Lord knows just how much help we need from him, 
as we cannot know for ourselves. At one time we may think 
that we need less, and at another time more, than he is ready 
to bestow. It is better to leave the decision with him, and 
to accept gratefully that which he knows to be for our truest 


” It is one thing to know our duty ; it is quite another thing 
to doit. There are times when we are really in doubt as to 
what we ought to do; but there are more times when we are 


not ready to do that which we clearly see to be our duty. He 
is a rare well-doer who does @s well as he knows how. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such-notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always. welcomed by the Editor.] 





RECENT VERSE* 


Several of our lesser American versifiers have lately 
collected their newer poems previously printed in various 
periodicals, and promise to reissue them, with hitherto 
uncollected verse, during the autumn publication season. 
Of these forthcoming volumes it is safe to say that seyeral 
will find awaiting them a public that is appreciative, 
though neither large nor vociferous, Thus Miss Nora 
Perry has approved herself as a careful writer, who 
expresses true thought in metrical forms of manifest 
acceptability to readers unprepared for the higher flights 
or deeper soundings of contemporary poetry. Mr. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, whose work is always conscientiously 
painstaking, and who, at his best, may fairly be called 
the most thoughtful of our bards of the generation 
younger than Stedman’s or Stoddard’s, is to print, in the 
fall, some fifty poems, of which “Two Worlds” will be 
the first, and of which but fifteen have already appeared. 
These fifteen, like their ‘predecessors, have shown that 
Mr, Gilder is at his best when he is deepest and most 
reverential in expression of thought on life’s problems, 
and that he is at his weakest in his somewhat clumsy 
verse of personal compliment. His emancipation from 
a strict adherence to the forms and mannerisms of great 
Italian singers would increase his chance of making a 
permanent mark upon ouf higher literature, now that 
most of the American masters have gone from this world. 

An English edition, lately issued, of the chief dialect 
poems and miscellaneous verse of James Whitcomb 
Riley, the homely but sometimes effective singer of com- 
mon scenes and of the average human heart in the West- 
ern country; reminds one that recent portrayal of 
American folk-life has been vastly more successful in 
fiction than in poetry. Where are the singers whose 
names, in the latter division of literary work, can be set 
against those of Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins; Mrs. Cooke, 
Mrs. Slosson, Mrs. Phelps Ward, Miss Woolson, Edward 
Eggleston, Miss Murfree, James Lane Allen, Bret Harte, 
or even Thomas Nelson Page and Richard .Harding 
Davis? The title-poem of Mr, Riley’s collection—‘“Old- 
Fashioned Roses”—is strong, and winsome, and true; 
but the verses themselves, which follow this suggestive 
title, are too often weak and inartistic. Nowhere is an 
artist’s hand more neede@ than in dialect-verse ; nowhere 
is broad strength more essential than in effective por- 
trayal of “the short and simple annals of the poor.” 
Sentiment is universal; but the power of expressing it 
is indeed limited. Mrs, Elizabeth Akers is to give the 
public, this fall, a new vé?lume of her pleasant verse, 
bearing the appetizing title of The Hightop Sweeting, 
and Other Poems. The author of “ Rock Me to Sleep, 
Mother,” certainly shows a thorough apprehension of at 
least one touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin; nor-is she merely a “single-poem poet.” Her 
rank, like that of Nora Perry, is clearly understood, nor 
is it likely to be modified by her new book,—a reimark 
that must be made with wearying frequency, in speaking 
of our minor verse. 

The past season has given us one book: of poetry, of 
Afberican authorship, which is notable in several ways, 
and deserves respectful mention. Professor W. ©. 
Wilkinson's The Epic of Sau) is not, like all the volumes 
thus far mentioned (or the two to be noted presently), a 
booklet of miscellaneous and unrelated songs and studies. 
Its theme is a large one; it is the only book issued for 
years on this side of the Atlantic that claims considera- 





*The Epic of Saul. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 8% x6inch 
cloth, pp. iii, 386. New York: Funk and Wagualls. pring & 30. 
Good-Bye, My Fancy : Second Annex to Leaves of Grass. By Walt 
re 8x6 inches, cloth, pp. 66. Philadelphia: David McKay. 
ce, 


Renascence: A Book of Verse. P . Dhad mal Crane. 8X63 inches, 





cloth, London and New York: Macmillan an and © Company. Price, 


tion as an epic; and it is devoteg to the portrayal of a | 
biblical episode which by its very nature would tax the 
powers of any writer. From Paradise Lost to Bicker- 
steth’s Yesterday, To-day, and Forever, or Jean Inge- 
low’s The Story of Doom, English literature has shown 
how hard it is to introduce poetic imagination into the 
treatment of an austere and well-known religious theme. 
Christianity, as a living fact and as a history, cannot be 
decked with the flowers of paganism; nor can Bible 
stories or characters be treated after the free fashion * 
adopted by Homer and Virgil and their French or 
Italian followers in the use of mythological machinery. 
Furthermore, Professor Wilkinson has, by his choice of 
meter, put himself into necessary comparison with 
Wordsworth, Bryant, Tennyson, and Browning, to men- 
tion no earlier masters. As far as his story is concerned, 
the telling of the doings of Saul prior to his conversion 
(which is reserved for similar treatment should the 
author’s life be spared) is marred by few violations of 
verisimilitude, and never oversteps poetic license. The 
verse, at its best, reminds one (with no impression of 
imitation) of the rugged force of Browning’s dramatic 
portrayals, and descriptions of scenery and action, Here 
and there a glimpse of the infinite is presented in noble 
lines; and all through the long poem the author dis- 
plays that nicety and conscientiousness which have alwa ¥ 
marked his writing, whatever the topic. 

Great is the contrast between.this book and that whic 
is next to be noticed: Walt Whitman’s “Second Anne® 
to Leaves of Grass.” If Dr. Wilkinson is painstaking; 
laborious, and obedient to an uncommonly high and 
unified conception, Mr. Whitman is, as usuul, rough, 
spasmodic, and devoted to the glorification of objects 
and phases accumulated but not unified, - His method 
and manner, in theme and treatment, are now so well 
known as to need no review or restatement. The pieces 
in verse or prose here printed are a valedictory, not only 
to Leaves of Grass, but to the world in which the 
author’s life has been spent. Some of them emphasize 
his well-known, unswerving, and in every way creditable, 
faith in God, in conscious personality beyond the grave; 
and in the duty of promotion of rectitude here and here» 
after. Whitman's notions of rectitude and progress are 
not those of most men, but the present book hardly re¢ 
minds one of the hircine grossness of its most noted 
predecessor from the same pen, Egotism is often visi- 
ble in its pages, even to the extent of childish delight at 
praise from certain cited authors, and of not very manly. 
sensitiveness because of the rejectton of manuscripts sent 
to magazine editors, The prose is, as usual with Whit 
man, the worst written nowadays; if genuine, it is inex- 
cusable ; if artificial, it is insufferable. The book as a 
whole will not modify the opinions of Whitman’s critics 
on the one hand, or those of his adulators on the other: 
The frontispiece is a queerly interesting portrait, which, 
like nearly everything connected with this spontaneous 
child of nature, is apparently gotten up for effect. 

The volume of verse by Mr. Walter Crane, the clevér 
but manneristic English book-illustrator, is only ‘1n- 
teresting as showing that a moderate success in one art 
does not. promise equivalent triumphs elsewhere. The 
prettily printed and daintily decorated verse is too arti- 
ficial to detain long the lover of true poetry. 





SALMON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE ~ 
NEW TESTAMENT* | 


Dublin scholarship is a thing by itself. Dewdeail 
Mahaffy, Ingram, and others, have familiarized us with 
the fact that the sons and successors of Ussher and Be>’ 
dell, Whately and Magee, have not lost hold of the tra= 
dition of erudition which was established by the first: 
Protestants of the Pale, and amply sustained in later 
times. Dr. Salmon is an author who takes rank beside 
the ablest of his local colleagues and associates, and at 
the same time with the best biblical scholars of the 
modern world, He has mastered the modern literature 
of an extensive subject with a thoroughness which ex- 
cites the surprise and admiration of even the experts in 
that field, He brings to bear upon its problems a 
strength and soundness of judgment which do not always. 
coexist with large erudition ; and he writes with a direct- 
ness and clearness, and a freedom from professional. 
technicality, which makes his books highly readable, 
even apart from the occasional flash of Irish wit that 
lights up their pages, but is less visible here than in his 
Infallibility of the Church. 

Like Irish theologians generally, Dr. Salmen likes the 





*A Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New 
Testament: Being an Expansion of Lectures Delivered in the SF 
Pra. School of t Universit of Dublin. By ae Salmon, D 





‘ost of Trinity College, Dublin. h edition. tixé 
inches, pp. xxvii, 698. [aoton: tebe Mass. | Price, $2.10.) 
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fighting mood, He is og if not polemic. From 
first to last he has his eye on the sayings and doings of 
the Rationalists and other patrons of negations. This is 
not quite fortunate, as it tends to warp the judgment at 
points even where little or nothing is at stake, as in the 
discussion of the concluding verses of Mark’s Gospel. 

- But it imparts a liveliness and a readableness to his lec- 
tures which would be wanting otherwise. 

The book exactly meets the wants of those who wish 
to know what a learned, able, and thoroughly conserva- 
tive critic has to say of the problems of New Testament 
criticism, which have been raised between F. C. Baur’s 
development hypothesis and Vischer and Sabatier’s the- 
ory of the Jewish origin of the Book of Revelation. 
But they will find much more than this. There is an 
abundance of side light on the New Testament and its 
authors, the growth of the canon, the place held by these 
books in early church literature, and the apocryphal 
books, which claim by their name a place in the sacred 
literature. 

In this last respect, the work is unique in the fulness 
and accuracy of its information. The whole body of 
supposititious gospels, acts, and epistles, which modern 
scholarship has gathered out of the dust-heaps of ob- 
livion, is analyzed and estimated with great care, and 
with regard to the light—often negative and by contrast 
—which is thus cast on the canonical books, This is 
brought down to the discussion of “ The Teaching of the 
Apostles.” His opinion is that the Didaché is a work of 
Jewish origin, adapted to the use of churches of Jewish 
converts by Christian additions, and then enlarged into 
the form discovered by Bryennios by further additions to 
suit it to Gentile use. It was the briefer Jewish-Chris- 
tian form that was used by Hermas and Barnabas, 

The discussions of the Fourth Gospel, of the Pastoral 
Epistles, and of 2 Peter, are admirable illustrations of 
Dr. Salmon’s method and his power; The discussion of 
the coincidences of the iast with Josephus’s Antiquities, 
pointed out by Dr. Abbott and adopted by Archdeacon 
Farrar, is especially acute. In a note he says: “ My 
high admiration of the qualities of the Archdeacon’s 
work is constantly tempered by the reflection how much 
better still the work might have been if the author had 
only taken a little more pains with it, and spent a little 
more time on it.” 





A reasonably watchful examination of book-lists and 
book-counters fails to discover (prior to the fall publica- 
tion season just at hind) any considerable number of 
juvenile books worth recommending. An interesting 
and widely circulated new English story comes from the 
office of The Pall Mall Gazette, London, in paper covers. 
its title being Teufel the Terrier, and its theme the inte!- 
ligent doings of a real dog, which are so set forth as 
indirectly to teach boys and girls to respect the lower 
animals and to treat them kindly. This record of the 
“life and adventures of an artist’s dog, told and illus- 
trated by J. Yates Carrington, and written by Charles 
Morley, a friend of Teufel’s,” lacks the literary skill of 
Black Beauty, but is entertaining and instructive, and is 
accompanied by the most life-like and spirited pictures 
of dog-life that have been printed for many a day. The 
originals of these pictures made the reputation of the 
dog’s owner, and secured his admission to the Royal 
Academy.——Boys may be attracted to Mr. Jesse Page’s 
new popular life of David Brainerd, the Apostle to the 
North American Indians, by its spirited pictures, and it 
is possible that some will be helped by its earngst ac- 
counts of devoted pioneer work ; but the book is clearly 
the result of a hasty “cram;” it often violates gram- 
matical, rhetorical, or typographical accuracy; and in 
its chapters on Brainerd’s expulsion from Yale, and on 
later missionary work among the Indians, it is, unfor- 
tunately, misleading. One statement may be quoted as 
an illustration: ‘‘ The commencement of American mis- 
sions to the Indians dates from a little gathering of stu- 
dents of Williams’ (sic) College), under a haystack in 
the rain, to pray for the heathen and devote themselves 
to the work of their salvation. The outcome of this first 
missionary meeting was the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions,” etc. 
—— His Cousin, the Doctor, a Story, by Minnie Willis 
Baines, shows how a “ Christian svientist”—“a tall, 
goddess-like creature”—became a “ Bible Christian,” 
while finally, after many vicissitudes, by permission, 
“Francis stole an intrepid arm about her neck, and 
heaved a sigh of perfect content as he laid his trenibling 
hand upon her cheek.” The story is, in fact, a poor 
novel, the moral purpose of whicli, as is too often the 


case, fails to atone for its weak sentimentality and its | 
attempts at “fine writing.” Girls can find many reli-' dice aud from flattery, is Dr. J. G. Fitch’s Notes on 


gious or semi-religious stories better worth reading. 
(Teufel the Terrier. 9}7}einches, paper, pp. x, 90. 
London: Pall Mall Gazette Office. Price, 1s.—David 
Brainerd. 7} 5 inches, cloth, pp. 160. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 75 cents. 
—His Cousin, the Doctor. 745} inches, cloth, pp. 198. 
Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, 75 cents.) 


The greatest task that any exegete can undertake is a 
commentary on the Gospel of John. Great masters of 
exegesis, Augustine, Calvin, Lampe, Tholuck, Luthardt, 
Godet, Meyer, Maurice, Westcott, Alexander, Reynolds, 
and Sears, have spent their strength on it without having 
exhausted its meaning, Much has been done; but there 
is so much to do that the students of the fourth Gospel 
are ready to welcome any new writer who gives promise 
of entering this holy of holies in the prophetic or priestly 
spirit. In The. Expositots’ Bible the task -has fallen 
to Dr, Marcus Dods, and the first volume of his work 
has appeared, covering the first half of the Gospel. The 
plan of the series is to combine scientific exegesis with 
the practical exposition. Dr. Dods as a professor of 
theolugy might have been expected to lay more stress 
on the former, possibly to the neglect of the homiletic 
work, This expectation he disappoints. He plunges at 
once into exposition, after a very brief introductory dis- 
cussion of the plan of the Gospel. He passes'over the 
question of authenticity, of the public for which the 
Gospel was written, and of the necessities which led John 
to write. The first eleven chapters give us, Dr. Dods 
thinks, the self-revelation of Christ, culminating in the 
raising of Lazarus, and attended by a deepening enmity 
on the part of the ruling classes in the Jewish nation. 
Chapter 12 forms a transition in which the measure of 
our Lord’s acceptance in Israel is shown. Chapters 13- 
20 show how his glory was shown forth in his passion 
and resurrection, and in the scenes which led up to these. 
The last chapter is an epilogue to the story. The ex- 
position which follows this analysis has the quality of 
Dr. Dods’s best work. It is spiritual, suggestive, and 
pointed, showing both wide reading and thoughtful 
siudy of the text. Some of his quotations are very 
apposite; as, for instance, that from Bushnell with regard 
to.Martha’s hesitation: “The faith of immortality de- 
pends on 4 sénse of it begotten, not on an argument for 
it concluded.” Dr. Dods gives a chapter to the study 
of the woman taken in adultery, defending its historic 
credibility and doctrinal accuracy, while holding that 
it is no part of the text. (8X5 inches, pp. xiv, 388, 
New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son: Price, $1.50.) 


Emerson once advised his learners to read no book not 
a year old,—a piece of counsel by no means universally 
applicable, and one which reviewers, in particular, are 
unable to follow. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s volume of 
verse, Departmental Ditties, Barrack-Room Ballads, etc., 
has been issued nearly long enough to come within the 
Ewmersonian time limit, and may now be taken up with 
due impartiality and gravity. Should the reader of this 
notice doubt that most of the book is composed of coarse, 
hasty, unmusical, and unimportant jingles, let him sub- 
mit it to any impartial and judicious student of poetry, 
for confirmation of the opiniom here expressed. There 
are a few pieces giving felicitous expression to true sen- 
timent, but the percentage of such is smaller than it 
ought to be in nearly three hundred pages of verse. One 
lays down the volume with some inclination to follow 
»another of Emerson’s rules: “Read none but famed 
books.” (74><5} inches, cloth, pp. 270. New York: 
United States Book Company. Price, $1.25.) 


Readers of The Sunday School Times have for years 
valued the brief moral, religious, and otherwise helpful 
essays which the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller has written on 
many topics related to the great theme of character- 
building. His new volume, entitled Making the Mostof 
Life, presents twenty-five concise papers, marked by the 
same traits which have given usefulness to his Week- 
Day Religion and other books: an earnest spirit; prdt- 
tical knowledge of many people and their variant needs 
in joy and sorrow, wealth and poverty; trust in the 
sacredness of the humbiest opportunities and in the 
divine guidance of individual lives; and insistence on 
the constant duty of self-improvement in and by the 
helping of others, The volume is a good one to choose 
for parish or Sunday-school libraries, or for presentation. 
(6}X5 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 275. New York: Ward and 





Drummond. Price, $1.00.) 


American Schools and Training Colleges, originally made 
as an educational report under Parliamentary authority, 
for British use, but now issued for general reading. The 
author particularly likes our discipline in common- 
schools, teachers’ associations, home-reading movements, 
and new scheme for teaching patriotism; while he criti- 
cises political interference with superintendents and 
school-boards, excessive memorizing, and stiff devotion 
to special systems, and too frequent lack of ventilation in 
school-houses, The advantages of local interest in edu- 
cation he states clearly, but would like some increase of 
central educational power, to develop schools in ill- 
equipped localities. (745) inches, cloth, pp. 133. 
London and New York: Macmillan and Company. 
Price, 60 cents net.) 


Mrs. Septima M. Collis’s account of A Woman's Trip 
to Alaska is written with small literary skill, and includes 
considerable irrelevant matter; but it so describes the 
journey and its scenery as to make readers wish to un- 
dertake it; furthermore, its suggestions as to travelers’ 
equipments and routes are helpful because so practical. 
The best part of the volume consists of its numerous and 
often very pretty illustrations from photographs, some 
of which are cleverly printed in colors, by a new device. 
(83 6} inches, cloth, pp. xi, 194. New York: Casseil 
Publishing Company. Price, $2.50.) ae 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A neat little Sunday-schoo] Exercise Book has been 
prepared and pyblished by Eugene Tappan, Winchester, 
Massachusetts, for the use of young or old. It contains 
twelve pages with blanks for entries of summaries of the 
quarter’s lessons under the following heads: Date of the 
lesson-Sunday ; place of the lesson-text; title of the les- 
son; golden text; “the lesson-text stated in my own 
words;” “what the lesson teaches me.” Of these the 
next to the last‘is allotted the most generous space. The 
compiler’s idea is to “let the facts and thoughts of the 
Bible pass through the mind, and take a new and fresh 
expression, as proceeding from the mind in one’s own 
words,” The price of the booklet is two cents. 


The third volame of Profesor John Bach McMaster’s 
interesting History of the People of the United States is 
announced by the Appletons. It is probable that the 
sharp criticisms which have shown off-hand inaccuracies 
in the author’s earlier volumes will increase his careful- 
ness in the later parts of the work. Other attractive gn- 
nouncements foretell a careful series of illustrated papers 
on our aboriginal inhabitants, to be called The Indian’s 
Side, and to be contributed by Miss Alice M. Fletcher, 
of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, to The Century 
for 1892; and The Sabbath in Puritan New England, by 
Alice Morse Earle (Charles Scribner’s Sons), The prom- 
ises for the autumn publishing season are, on the whole, 
less important than usual. 


The value of the strictly historical method im lexicog- 
raphy has been made so manifest by Dr. Murray’s New 
English Dictionary, that similar undertakings, large and 
small, are sure to come, in broad or narrow fields. Pro- 
fessor Martin Hertz of Breslau has now planned a Latin 
dictionary, substantially on Dr. Murray’s lines, with 
such changes as are necessary in a “dead” language. The 
word-list, in orthography, definition, etc., will cover the 
period from early-inscription to Low-Latin times; ten 
quarto volumes of twelve hundred pages each are in 
mind ; there will be fifty readers for quotations and ten 
editors, all Germans; eighteen or twenty years will be 
devoted to the undertaking; and it is said that the 
Prussian Government will pay the needed cost (from 
five hundred thousand to a million marks), 


« Photography, or any one of the typographical print- 
ing-processes most closely reproducing it, sometimes 
presents a lesson more instructive than worday Thi a 
recent number of The Business Women’s Journal con- 
tains two reproductions of group-photographs of gight 
Indian lads and three girls,—Chiricahua Apaches. The 
first picture shows them as they appeared on their ar- 
rival at Carlisle (from Fort Marion, Florida), November 
4, 1886; the second presents them as they looked after 
four months’ life in the achool. Making all allowance, 
for the change produced by improved clothing, cut hair, 
and general neatness, the development, of,character in 
most of the faces is noteworthy and instructive. What- 
ever may have been our faults in Indian management 





A modest and suggestive little volume, free from preju- 


during a “century of dishonor,” and two centuries of 
experimental education. of the a no one need 
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feel discouraged when he considers the 
lesson taught by such pictures as these. 


The recent conflagration on Mt. Athos, 
which consumed the Simopetra monas- 
mop dy, destroyed its valuable library. This 
is the more to be regretted, as there were 
lost, not only a number of ‘extremely rare 
books, but also the two hundred and forty- | + 
four manuscripts, mostly in Greek, which 
Were owned by the monastery. These 
were mostly works of a religious nature,— 
the writings. of Chrysostom, for instapce. 
Forty-three were on parchment, the rest 
on paper. Although none of these manu- 
scripts dated as far back as the earlier 
centuries of our era, yet they were of con- 
siderable value as sources for church his- 
tory. The.paper manuscripts dated almost 
entirely from the tenth century, while the 
parchments ranged from the ninth to the 
fourteenth century. A catalogue of the col- 
lection was on the point of publication, 
but, of course, will not appear, although 
even now it would be not without some 
value. 


By a coincidence similar to that which 
attended the departure from this world of 
A. Bronson Alcott and his’ daughter 
Louisa, the death of James Russell Lowell 
was followed, a month later, by that of 
his older and less noted brother, Robert 
Traill Spence Lowell, Episcopal minister, 
schoolmaster, professor of Latin, writer of 
juveniles, poet, and novelist. Professor 
Lowell’s work in St. Mark’s school, South- 
borough, Massachusetts, his labors in 
Union College, his Antony Brade (book 
for boys), and his neat verses, will not long 
be remembered; but the freshness of 
theme and treatment shown in his New- 
foundland .novel—The New Priest in 
Conception Bay—is likely to give that 
book-«2 modest. but secure. place: in> our: 
American fiction of this century ——Since 
the death of James Russell Lowell many 
obituary notices have appeared, of which 
the best, on the whole (despite that wordi- 
ness which characterizes so much of the 
writing in the English literary cated b 
is Mr, Theodore Watts’s signed article in 
The Atheneum. This sketch, while per- 
fectly kindly, avoids that overplus of 
eulogy which is a frequent fault of notices 
of authors recently deceased; and it 
Clearly states what was Lowell’s great 
fault as man and author: a self-conscious- 
ness constantly impressed upon associate 
or reader; or, as Mr. Watts terms it in 
its best estate, an evident display of 
“ sagacity.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers és 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on.two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of apace, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole lo amount 
te not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other udvertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Wan Houten’s Cocoa—Send fora can. See advts, 








ENOUGH 4 &@ WoGcLon ©®@. have 
G00D many novel ways of raising money 
for. special objects in Sunday-schools. 
Send for list, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
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W BOOK NOW! 


A HISTORY OF THE PREPARATION OF THE WORLD FOR CHRIST. 
By DAVID R. BREED, D.vD. 





PR by’ with three 
charts from tempt ny dy he in 


mage one two 

tifull 
it Giit title. This wo 

0 prepared with special reference to the 


Needs of Bible Students, 
and will = ab cone ow | useful to Su school 
teachers, (heological students, Young Men's tian 


ssociation ov ers, and others in trainin ng for special 
r. Breed is justly celebrated for 
his gifts in the treatment of 


Historical Subjects, - 

and his yy nting them in compre- 
hensive in n competion wit h his own maps Bnd 
drawin In the cork & large amount of 


material has been Sitested, & unified its a 
to the controlling purpose of ted 


for the world. The reader will thus obtaina complete 
and intelligent conception of the 


March of Events 
toward the“ fullness of time,’”’ in which the Redeemer 
ap 

seat and 


red. 
ma of teat fhe Fecdetee as suit- 
able ay in i dat their blend ese 
et 


afepersion 


appeared, 'its a 
Message of the Gospel 





as to show the p ive and providential pre prepare. 
tion of the world redemption, and of 


caren. 0.50, POSTPAID. 
YOUNG MEN’S ERA PUBLISHING 


as the Divine answer to the cry of a weary world,— 
these are some of the matters particularly treated. 
Ready for delivery October 1. 


co., 10 ein Court, SEenge Til. 














THE NEW WEBSTER 





sp New 


ap aro pn }; a. Lacy ta UNABRIDGED. 
Cover to Cover. 
RAN N 


or every D INVEST ME ENT 


Work of revision occupied over 10 years. 
» More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic- 
tionary,as photographic reprints of an obso- 
lete and comparatively worthless edition of 
Webster are being marketed under various 
names and often by misrepresentation. 

The International bears the imprint of 
G. & C- MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 
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INFANT-CLASS WORK. 

THe KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE gives 
regular typical Primary Sunday-school Les- 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving special every-day helps for mothers 
with young children. One year, $1.50. Three 
months’ trial, 30 cents. KinDERGARTEN Pvs. 
Co.,: 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. 








Buys s the best Teachers’ Bible on the aaeiieat. 
E. &8. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No.2147. 


ant of the best quality. Material and work- 
manship is guaranteed first-c ; 
price is lower thafi rival editions, 





Pa Rng — SI eh Hy PRINCIPLES, 
ivien taps o word-signs, 
goritty, ee tewit idly being ~ 


astute ae. 


Oc. Mention 
T School Phon. 


Translated from the German, with preface, by 
George MacDonald, —e. “A startling, re ehriiling 
boo i  _— ais. 12mo, cloth, PP 
= in ts "ee eTTEnS o eee 
me A Vie k= a companion volume to the above, —_— d 0 a n 
if gra jered togeth er, both sent, post free, for $1.7 75. =—an 9 
FUNK WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N 


It is beautifully printed in minion type, on fine 
** India” paper, and bound in Gemuime Lev- 


the 
E. & J. B. YOUNG &CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


RACTICAL SHORTHAND. 


per, 


"EDUCATIONAL, 

ISH OPTHORPS, a boarding-schoo! for girls. 

Full pre tory and academic course, Stu- 
dents pre F, I. WALSH, Prin- 
cipal, dou 
MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 

\ preparatory and ad- 

in Music and Art. 

, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SHORT coat St, Puladelpaia 


Re UE 





Bb 


r college. 
thiehem, Pa, 





rses, 
Steam heat. Send for catal 
BELLA G. nana 





at “RXOHAN 


SWITHIN ©. SHORTLIDGE'’S 
MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY, 
NEAR PHILADELPHIA, 

Opens September 17, 1891. 
Choice School for Number limited. 
Mild winter climate. Health record has few 
en on Fine buildings, steam heat, electric 
ights, and gas. Gymnasium with swimming- 
bath ‘regulated by steam. Ample grounds. 
Teachers men and college graduates. Special 
attention to backward boys. Single or double 
rooms, Fits for college or business, Superior 
English Department. Library. Complete 
laboratory, with dynamo, motor, etc. Boys’ 
workshop for manual training in wood and 
metal. Media has seven churches and a tem- 
perance charter. 


Swithin ¢. Shortidg, A.M (Harvard graduate), 


MEDIA, PA. 








: on 
An Institution of National Beputation. 


Peirce College= 
=of Business= 


(Beoord Building, 24, 34 & 4th Ploors.) 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


For years an annual enrolment of more 
than a thousand students. 1265 students last 
year. A Faculty of thirty specialists. 
Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions. 

Private Classes in German and French. 

College Annual, Graduating Exercises, and 
Enrolment Blanks, on application to 

THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, PH. D. 
Principal and Founder. 
Graduates successfully assisted to positions, 


BROOKE HALL, 








For Sunday-school 
Rewards. Samples 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. 


R. STRICKLAND, 


[CARDS [Ezz 








A School for Girls and Young Ladies, 
MEDIA, PENNSYLVAN 
Opens September 2, 1891, 
(Number limited to forty.) 





SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE, A.M., 





Proprietor, 





BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Co opy' 


Are known and used all aroun 
Required. Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 








ing Books 


world. No Press 





Harvard PF eerete. 
REV. HENR DIXON JONES, A.B., 
. (Harvard.) Rector. 
anes _ ‘BABBITT, A.B., 
Head Master. 


vard.) 
J. EUGENE. WALKER, A.B., 
(Harvard. 





Pictu 
Free. Addrem, 


Letter size; $1.0. Sent by mail on receipt of price. ) Secretary and 
From the Commehcement address of Bishop Whit- 

Alvah Bashnell. ~47 S. 4th St., Phila., Pa. aker: “ It isa pleasant duty which is ass on me 
LOTHROP Co."s Books and asines to-night. There are times when schoois, like nature, 

e are known the world over as furni the | seem at their school, to-night, is in its 
brightest, purest, and best reading for young -- old. | boliday dress. I would assure you that what we see 
Send for k Catalogue and sample copies of four | Of attractiveness, of beauty,—that which wins our 
Magazines ; only lic. . Lothrop ., Pubs., Boston. | admiration,—is built upon a basis of solid, honest, 
earnest, tent work. It has been - 4 privilege 

Illustrated Catal to visit Brooke Hall several anee during the few 

Free, 3 “Also Safest ¢ as> | CARD ears in which I have been in this diocese, and I 


“+ R. OE Niver Pub. = y Alene. N.Y. 


ave been impressed particularly with Es quality in 
this school, and that is its bonesty. It has always 
seemed to me that it is a school in Which substance is 





EDUCATIONAL. | 





S* 


ND for circular to MYSTIC VALLEY IN- 
STITUTE, Mystic, Conn. 27th year. Both sexes. 


much more thought of than show iow which there was 


no attempt to e attainmen had not been 
acquired, or to exhibit a show of learning which was 
superficial, feel sure that in the prizes eek have 


been pace as iomman. pare! meat been due petnana tenance 





of your own land. 


writes a Texas member. 





TEACHERS’ 
Write sich. Offer may 
. 





Office C. L. 8. C., Buffalo, N, Y. 


Are You Satisfied with Your Mental Habits ? 


The mistaken notion that education is com- 
pleted with school or college course has done 
a deal ofharm. Do you feel discouraged with 
your mental habits? do you bewail lost oppor- 
tunities? Why not shake off your apathy, and 
begin systematic reading? The Chautauqua 
Cirele offers you wisely chosen books, a defi- 
nite plan, and many aids and suggestions. 
Begin the “ American Year” this autumn, and 
study the history, government, and literature 
“ The work has been an un- 
bounded pleasure,—in fact, my only resource,” 
Write for details tc 


“DO NOT STAMMER. e 


Muckié, Manager Public catger, 

Pik ai; Ng ee writes: “I desire to state that 
AZ... —- is thoroughly reliable and and perfectly 
uccessful in his cures of stammering.” Refer also to 
Soha D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School 


bo for 54-page pamphlet to boy te N's 
Institate, feat Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


STAMMERING. 


Send for Their Causes and 
Correction.” weee a enee sd: 
Mass. EJ 














lake, M.D., Boston, 
J. E. THORPE, Newton bereits Mass. 





MUSIC. 


Sabbath Day Music. 
A superb book, full sheet size, heavy pa) 


graved plates. Very comprehensive, 
r plano or organ. 


Choice Sacred Solos. é 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Tenor, 
Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voices. 
40 songs for Contralto, Baritone, and Bass. 
Choice Sacred Duets. 

30 beautiful duets by standard authors. 

Song Classics, Vols. 1 and 2. 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 
of acknowledged reputation. ‘ 


Piano Classics, Vols. 1 and 2. 


Two large volumes, full music size, contal 
4 and pieces seapoanivety: Only the 








at Dieses 


ni 
com posers are represent best 
Young People’s Classics, Vols. 1 & 2. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid,in paper, $1; boards, 
$1.25; cloth, gilt, 82. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


New York: 


Phila. : 
C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 





For Singing Teachers and 


LEASON and LAFFERTY’S - 
Graded Collection 


Contains improved and oved and simple methods for 
Learning to Read pale at Sight 


Glees, Part Songs, etc Or Be popular authors, fur- 
nishing music for all oce 


Price, 60 cents, by mail. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School. 


By the author of “Songs for the Sanctuary.” 


The great success—already in use in 
more than a thousand schools. Its musie 
is bright, crisp, and yet dignified. 

i i dom certs ir rane et 
| ay be shee w types hon more. a wile sa! mplocent 
nded if book is 


tpaid, for 35 cents, and mone 
por ae Take no new book wit. caer ee 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 B. 17th St., New York. 
Our vest-pocket book of Lessons and Golde Teste 
Sor'9t-'9a free on request. 
THE NEW SONG BOOK USED AT 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conference, 


Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and | STEBBINS, 
Sent by mailon receipt of 36 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE IE BIGLOW 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. New York. 
13 E. 16th 3t., New York, or flandoiph St. Chioes: 


FESTAL DAY NUMBER 
and Thanksgiving Services. 














pe. Time A aN HARVEST. By Rev. E. 8. 
= and Rev sg atin eee exer- 
XI Sy ices, 5 cents each ; 50 pe 
; 50 or more, $3.50 per ‘hundred, Soskem 7) 
CHILDREN OF ALL parsons. we ex 
missionary exercise, by Rev. Ww. F. 
ley. 10 cents each ; $1 ‘00 per Zn, gine” 
WARD & DRUMMOND, LORENZ & CO, 
71 Broadway, New York City. Dayton, Ohio. 





The Glory of the Year (new); Autumn’s 
to Spring; Among the ( arnered Sheaves; spore 
Time Again ; all with music and recitations, Har- 
vest Fru ate ; Golden Grains; Gathering the Harvest, 
—three for primary department. Any of above, 5 cts. 
each ; 4 per hundred. Harvest Concert Book, S0cts,; 
Harvest tations, 15 cts.; Primary Cluster, 15 cta. 
A New Book. 5°” Sunday school Concert and Music 
. 69 pieces, new music, etc. Ke, 
Complete cata.free. NianD Noyes&Co. ‘Boston, Mass. 


FEAST OF THANKSGIVING: 
CROWNING OF THE bags? 
HARVEST MUSIC, No. 5 


> 
Pare, services and music for 


50 JOHN J. 100. HOO D1 the mailed for 1. 
D, rat A mt 

wo ~. -SHIL SONCS 

oer 100. WAR DRUMMOND. sna Sony 

SONG pe mg noox. 

CHIEF. Seay Set. 36. Shee CoP ee. i Opie 

and A.F. Myers. on er. we Whitney Co., Pabs., tei 


P[WHANESGIVING Pilgrim Services. Tufts & 
Hazard. 1 














New: Ne. X a Praise. 
Also No. XVL., White Harvest ; VIII... Harvest 
Sheaves; VII., ‘Our Festival. Samples, 2c. each 


. Price, 
100,04. Cr Cong’ls. 8. & Pub. Soc'y, Boston &C Chicago. 


"CHOIR LEADERS. 


aa Sey & 
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- PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ee mre ao 


1.50 

ab tf five A on * full ee agp in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 





SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of teachers, or ot scholars, 
grt be supplied yee = aa S Ly at as may be de- 
follow 
any names re) ‘of copira nore than than one) mailed 
ual 00 each. 


CO; YX reap kage to one address, 
edaeiis case: more package tints sont is nddreased 10 


4 é Eres x only, End no names can be written or 


* The yy aciub may be ordered sent 
to individual addresses % 1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 60 cen ts each, when so de- 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
schoo! « t their mail matter from one post-office, and 

' others in the same schoo! get theirs from another, 
the oapers will be sent accordingly. ‘lhis applies to 
clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
dinbs «may be divided into packages of five or 

more. if : 

FREE cones. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed bo gresy tan copies paid A in age clubs can of elther 

. The free copies e clubs 
‘ae goiash g-by wht be I be fi ncluded in Te 


may be made at any time to a club—such 
] eubscriptionn to expire at - 
tRe club as originally ordered, a 
lonate pay a! of the yearly x1 eee 
8 are open dur only a ® pol no 
eabscribe at cla! b rates for noth of 
ine may be po red. 










Subscribers to whom 4 
ges a penne , at Ges rate oot G0 or. 
Need have nk ress cha nged time 


vady mares. ions sere of ckage clubs 

We this privilege, but any suc 

aia prir te teskage to an ‘ind ividual address, 

Md by pay ee fifty ce cents, the difference in the price of the, 
: two rte of subscriptions, or may ordér an ertra 
of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 

fate or z arge Ds Senne vee SF a short term, or twenty- 

five cents for three mon 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 


should be careful to name, not only the post- 
oe they wish it sent, but also the one to 


jo not 
have tt his paper 


t has t. All addresses should include 
; county and state 
ai a club subscription is renewed by some other - 


son t the one who sent the arene subscriptio 
such n will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he ae for takes the. place of the one 





rb: 
with i not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The 


b will i lab! be discontinued at 
on of The auihecr! ription. . Renewals should 
aierete f one issue of the 
copies of an m- 
able all the Gencwere nye echool to examine it, it, wit be 
sent free, upon application. 


* FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will roel ‘Posta to aio of the 
countries em in the Unive nlon at 
the following rates, which include 

e Copy, one year, pas 
© or more coglee, one ) ear, osbiitt <8 each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
Lo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

4 t either singly to the individual resses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

thesu ihers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

27 rnoster Row, London, x. C, yp pecsive yearly 

or half-yearly aubsoriptions at the above rates, the 

ee oe malted direct from Philadelphia to the 


pa 

8 

‘ jOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 

P. 0. Box 1550. 
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The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, a every-day 
correspondence, @ 


BosTox LINEN 
BOSTON BOND, 
and B ooo HILLEL. 


ar ‘aadrens, @ 
youour couplets 


EL WARD Co., 
wu Street, Boston. 
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DIXON'S Rita 


for smooth, 


can PENCILS 


them,mention 
Times, and send in stamps to Joseph Dixen 
cee iomeeeeee 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENCE 


Are AMERICAN 





Com- 








Soa towel ondtentnannen chee 
od ents, "BRATHAN, 291 Cth Ane nee, 


by 







That Helps to Relieve 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 
. . 4s dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Ced Liver Oil with 


a ~ 
Tied .Down 
—the woman who doesn’t use 
Pearline. She's tied to her 
work, and tired with it, too. 
Pearline makes another wo- 
man of her. It washes and 
cleans in half the time, with 
half the work. Nothing can 
be hurt by it, and every thing 
is saved with it. FPearline 














does away with the Rub, Rub, FI gk A pe at 

Rub. Pearline does more The patient suffering from 

than soap; soap gives you BRONCMITIS, COUGH, Coin, on 

mone fo ee eee 
wou 

Beware famines: | [Suit aera 





Pearline is never i pension, ded 
something in the = 
thing send if back. “a Pease PYLE, N. Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








: == W. BAKER & (0.’S 
ey m Breakfast Cocoa 
god To je VE from Naka alee apes of oil 

> MAILED. PRE ba r Is aractstolet pare and 

















WHOYT&CO | LOWELL.MASS. 


My ledy is the fairest, the daintiest, the rarest, 

Her smile is like the sunshine, and bids the world 
rejoice. 

Her breath perfumes the flowers, and the wild- 
birds in their bowers, 

Entranced, in silence listen tothe music of her voice. 

The reason she has told me, and | have no cause 





No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
enta cup. Itis delicious, nour- 

ing, strengthening, EasILY 











to doubt it, d admirably adapted for invalids 
She always uses Rubifoam, and wouldn't be with- pre ye pa amen “4 neath. 

out it. * Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
i AS Like Alun W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 






Positively cures Chapped Skin, 
uel and all roughness caused by 
ng < imoare Soaps, Cold Wind or 
burn. Lillie poe pid Mrs, Pot- 

oy Ellen and Marion Harland 
use and recommend it. On sale at all 
or by mail, ots, 10 N. Broan 8r., Pua. 






REATEST | INVENTION 


EVERY FamiLy berg wave IT 
Powoenco om TIN CANS 


STEPHEN EWAITMAN 8 SON 


PHILADELPHIA Pa. 
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Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School; Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 188%.’ By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sund&y School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant ‘eaching and Teachers, etc. 

Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
this book sooner or later. It deals with the my les underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its saatione to the family, to Fey and to other spheres of church 
work. 8} <5} inches. Handsomely bound in cloth, Price, $1.50. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, ocala id by the publisher. 
= The Independent. From The Congregationalist. 

ese lectures will ‘not only hold their own in the “Itis an evidence of the p 

briliimat’ series of Lyman er Lectures before the | made in recognizing the true dignity of.the Sunday- 

Yale Divinit} School, but they stand alone on merits | School, that a course of lectures on this theme should 

of their own as the uniqu Fi pmyen of a subject | have been called for in a leading theological seminary. 

which has not before received so worthy a treatment. zs is an equally notable proof of the same ting that, 


The volume is prepared “~ convenient use, with a | in response to such a call, such a@ course 
bibliographical topical index.” ' should have been secured.” 


A Model Superintendent. 


An objecti-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. The book 
“A Model Superintendent” shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the 
study ; with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- 
vices. It is a sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, oy mailed, postpaid, 
by the publisher. - 


From fhe Eramther and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasa’ 
and so ey hly introduces a oe to the 





ress which has been 





] — 5 She York Observer. 


nods | bo as indeed a mode? su; 


ntendent, and this 
book tells b how he meth- 


became such ; it X y+ bis 


of work that have been in’ uced. by that sanctified | ods,and gives, besides, the Rei and exercises 
commop sense wi which ich Mr. Haven was liberally | which he used. Edited so ably anJ telligently. and 
endowed. in our best regulated modern Sunday- posteasion: fe in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
| volume be widely useful.” 


JOHN D2. WATTLES, PuBLisHEr, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Scholars. 


Tite Scholar’s Magazine. 22 monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 

ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons: It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
ool literature, and is meetin with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one addross, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 

Specimen copies free. 

The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


International Sunday-schoot? lessous. 








Issued quarterly. 16 A brief help to the study of the 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to nt 
a brief and simple pian of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








WORTH REPEATING 
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“LET BE!” 
[By Coventry Patmore.] 


Ah, yes; we tell the good and evil trees’ ‘ 

By fruits: but how tell these ? 

0 does not know 

That, good and ill 

Are done in secret stil], 

And that which shows is verily but show! 
How ys ry heart is one, and one how sweet of 


















































































But not all height is holiness, 
~ very sweetiltss good : 
— will sometimes lurk where who could 


The OFitie « of his kind, 
Dealing to each his share, 
vo —< hammer, hard to bear, 

not mpossibl y have in him sbrined, 
AS n @ gossamer globe or rn apg padded pod, 
Some small seed dear to G 
pow yon wretch, so pone for his falls, 
Got them beneath the Devil-defended walls 
Of some high Virtue he had vowed to win; 
And that which you and I . 
Call his besetting sin 
Is but the fume of his peculiar fire 
Of inmost contrary desire, 
And means wild willingness for her to die, 
Dashed with despondence of her favor sweet; 
He fiercer fighting, in his worst defeat, 
Than I or you, 
That only courteous greet 
Where he does hotly woo, 
Did ever fight, in our best victory. 
Another is mistook 
Through his deceitful likeness to his look { 
Let be, let be : 
Why ou ; clear myself, why answer thou 

for m 

That shaft of ee shot 
Missed only the right blot. 
I see the shame 
They cannot see: 
’Tis very just they blame 
The thing that’s not. 





; 





THE BIRD’S-NEST IN THE 
MOON. 


[From the New England Magazine.]} 


I love to go tothe Moon, I never shake 
off sublunary cares und sorrows so com-< 
pletely as when I am fairly landed on that 
beautiful island (Moon Island in Boston 
oom A man in the Moon may see 
Castle Island, the city of Boston, the ships 
in the harbor, the silver waters of our little 
archipelago, ‘all lying, as it were, at his 





feet. There you may be at once social 
and ontions »—social, Corl you see the 
busy world before you; and solitary, be- 


cause there is not a single creature on the 
island, except a few feeding cows, to dis- 
turb your repose. 

I was there last summer, and was sur- 
veying the scene with my usual emotions, 
when my attention was attracted by the 
whirring wings of a little sparrow, that, in 
walking, I had frightened from her nest. 

This bird, as is well known, always 
builds its nest on the ground. I have 
seen one, often, in the middle of a corn- 
hill, curiously placed in the center of the 
five green stalks, so that it was difficult, at 
hoeing time, to dress the hill without bury- 
ing the nest. 

This sparrow had built hers beneath a 
little tuft of grass more rich and thickset 
than the rest of the herbage around it. I 
cast a careless glance at the nest, saw the 
soft down that lined it, the four little 
speckled eggs which enclosed the parents’, 
hope. I marked the multitude of cows 
that were feeding around it, one tread of 
whose cloven feet would crush both bird 
and progeny into ruin. 

I could not but reflect on the dangerous 
condition to which the creature had com- 
mitted her most tender hopes. <A cow is 
seeking a bite of grass; she steps aside to 
gratify that appetite; she treads on the 
nest, and Cestroys the offspring of the de- 


fenseless bird. 
As I came away from the island, I re- 
flected that this bird’s situation, in’ her 


humble, defenseless nest, might | be no un- 
apt emblem of man in this precarious 
world. What are diseases, in their count- 
less forms, accidents by floods and fire, 
the seductions of temptation, and even 
some human beings t emsel ves, but so 
many huge cows feeding around our nest, 
and ready every moment to crush our 
dearest hopes, with the most careless in- 
difference, neath their brutal tread ? 
Sometimes, as we sit at home, we can 
see the calamity coming at a distance. 
We hear the breathing of the monster ; 
we mark its great, wavering path, now 
looking towards us in a direct line, now 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





capriciously turning for a moment aside. 
We see the swing of its dreadful horns, the _ 
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rapacity of its brutal appetite; we 

beho di pacity of nearer and nearer, 

*and it passes within a hairbreadth of our 

ruin, leaving us to the sad reflection that 
another and another are still behind. 

Poor bird! Our situations are exactly 
alike. 

The other evening I walked into the 
chamber where my children were sleep- 
ing. There was Willie, with the clothes 
half kicked down, his hand thrown care- 
lessly over his head, tired with play, now 
resting in repose; there was Jamie, with 
his: balmy breath and rosy cheeks, sleep- 
ing and looking like innocence itself; 
there was Bessie, who has just begun to 
prattle, and runs daily, with tottering steps 
and lisping voice, to ask her father to toss 
her into the air. 

As I looked upon these sleeping inno- 
cents, I could not but regard them as so 
many little birds which I must fold under 
my wing, and protect, if possible, in se- 
curity in my nest, 

But when I thought of the huge cows 
that were feeding around them, the ugly 
hoofs that might crush them into ruin ; 
in short, when I remembered the bird’s- 

‘nest in the Moon ,—I trembled and wept. 

But why weep ?. Is there not a special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow? 

It is very possible that.the nest which 
I saw was not in so dangerous a situation 
as it mf torre tobe. Perhaps some provi- 
dential instinct led the bird to. build her 
fragile house in the ranker grass, which 
the kine never bite,'and, of course, on 
which they would not be likely to tread. 
Perhaps some kind impulse may guide 
that species so as not to tread even on a 
bird’s-nest. 

There is a merciful God, whose care 
and protection extend over all his works, 
who takes care of the sparrow’s children 
and of mine. The very hairs of our head 
are all numbered. 








*< Continual dropping wears 
away the stone.” 

The continual breaking of 

-chimneys costs a = 
deat in the course-of ayear. — 

“You can. stop it.. Get Mac 
beth’s “‘ pearl top” or “ eat 
glass.” You will havenomore 
trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead 
of rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 
the same as another. 

You will pay a nickel a chim- 
ney more; arid your dealer 
will gain in good-will what he 
loses in trade; he will widen 


his trade by better service. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & OO. 





A Stocking that Fits. 
The 


BIC 

TOE = 
Stays 

Inside. 


Made the exact shape of the foot, allowing 
the toes to retain their natural positions. 
PBF vcomee thus shaped is not only more 
ble, but much more durable. 
The big tor big toe, having room enough, stays inside. 
Saparing & nail ¥1 corns, yoaiete, etc., due 
to wearing old style stocki are oa 
vented aud relieved by Wauken 
Men’s:4 Nee ei or heavy 
cotton $1.00; 3 pairs fine cotton, 
$1.00; irs soft Lisle merino, 
worsted or wool, §1. 
~Women’s: We have added this 





Sold by Dealers, 


or ees four numbers of wom- 
n’s Waukenhose. Extra 
By Mail. quality. Prices: black cot- 


ton, 50c, and 65c.; Balbriggan, 
60c. ; Cashmere, ¢i. 00, 


Mention size shoe, and wliether lady's or gentleman's. 
WAUKENHOSE €0., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
‘JAMES McCREERY 4&4 CO., 


Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 








Pai 


O’NEILL’S, 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2Ist Sheet, New York. 
IMPORTERS Aw RETAILERS 








Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, etc. 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of its 


kind in this Country. 


H. 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons through 
The Sunday School Times that we have now on exhibition the 
finest line of FaLL AND WINTER MILLINERY, CostuMEs, Wraps, 
Jackets, Dress. Goons, SILKs, etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient for you 
to do so, send for our illustrated catalogue, and see what 
inducements we are offering. We are sure we can please you, 
both in quality and price. 
: Sein amounting to $5 or oyer,. delivered. free of 

charge to. any-addréss within 100 milés.of New York; . Under 
$5 delivered free within 75 miles. 


O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, Mew York. 


‘|ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


et tg SOLD. 
DURABILITY, and 

iat ork Pet Ee Ea “Among ¢ ee many other IM- 
NTS which are the PAT- 

ENT REPEATING & On, pre aoaiee iD; a= touch tsa 


Baty bak. w oh 
ing WalertReay bem tht siete 


ne Plano ; 
loo getting ato Pianos and re ~4 


havoe wit the fel oot 
terms. Delivered in your house FREE OF EXP 
and Saltaslon teed. Old instruments taken in 


exchange. Catalans ona 4 full information mailed free, 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. ; 
70 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








MENTION THIS aye ang fe 


agents wanted in every wie ta 
from 


$10.00 to 00 a 
BRAINERD & ARM ONG “SPOOL ASL 


621 Market Street, Philadéiphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 
yA Gh otek AY LIGHT. 


ea e 









Detectoer, Wit BES sngray Dg 

a ar 
36,908 ievols Wanicd, Men and Women, pir 6300, 
Sk org 


‘Normandie - 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 
oA TRIMMINGS, 


SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 











- Ask for them. 


BPECIAL cae 
DEPOTS 


EVER READY DRESS STAY 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST DRESS STAY 


ON THE MARKET, 





Will Not 
Cut 


PERSP! RATION PROOF. 
PLIABLE. 





Take none but them. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING CO., YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 


FOR GALE GY ALL JOSBBERS AND RETAILERS. 
DRESS STEEL and BUSTLE CO. 
74 Grand St., Hew York. 


EASILY ADJUSTED. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 








BROWN & METZNER, 


535 Market St., San Francisco. 


of samples 
Agents Wan 





Pri 
to $1.00 ed, Pleasant and profi ork. 
CONTREXEVILLE ure. 60.290 Grant Ave. Manville.R.1. 





AGENTS, WAKE UP! 


If you are selling books, get our terms before 
ordering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties, 


“ SAMANTHA “7nE° BRETHREN” 


isa hummer, OUTFIT FREE. Try us. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila,, Pa. 











’ 


"JTHE WARREN HOSE SUP- 
PORTER FASTENER HAS 
ROUNDED HOLDING EDGES, 
AND CANNOT CUT THE STOCK- 














ING. ALL OTHERS ARE SO CONSTRUCJED THAT 





THEY MUST CUT IT. . BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 











RESEMBLING THE WARREN IN 








GENERAL APPEARANCE. DEMAND 





THE GENUINE WHICH IS STAMPED 
pial An = 





WARREN" AS SHOWN ON CUT, 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Goo. Frost & Co., 


MADE BY 








Boston. 








g0ods you desire; 


DON'T 








Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 





PERFECTION>rESs 72% 


TUE DETROIT STAY Od. Derrek, Mich. 


FALL DRESS GOODS 


Including Silks, Satins, Velvets, and Woolen Goods 
of every style and description. Send for samples of 


will suit you both in price and 


quality. All goods marked on cash basis. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





Wear stir Corsets that rain 
your health and comfort. an 


“G00D SENSE” {onser 


= They will please you. “@a 














ete edikas a 


sar send for oe 








~ Cle “”” 
BLACK x STOCKINGS. 
Money refunded if they 
stain the jeet or fade. Com- 
lete line of silk and fancy 


: , Best Materials and Workmanship. 
. Pr Frame 


61 Enclid Av., Cleveland.O. 
6 W. 4th Bt. ‘Cincinnati, 0, 













erty WANTED-@s 


BICYCLE, 
BICYCLE: 
a STYLES, wits 
BOLip, CUSHION on 
Preumatic Tincs. 
Pries 

Ladies or Gents. 


le ‘or Agents Terms, &co., send 10 cts. in stamps. 
LUBUROG EFG. CO. 


821, 828 & 825 N. 6th St. Phila. Pe 








—= A CLEAN SV SWEEP! COMMON 
AGENTS send for How I Ma Over 250,000 SOLD. SENSE 
Vv 
ear. a coor stmethoas ie Bue Always F noon a broom dry end and in BROOM 
raey Monthiy. Teachers and Vadies fed tear frotele tela dovenn, Saets ma te HOLDER 
ours. REAS household 
Bie pay Romer, por 4 Ave., New York. Prepaid. =e idiorgi. 





AGENTS 
WANTED 


Aw OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 
To sel] the most — instrument ever 
invented. yew As or commission 

id. adrenn (ee th stamp) Nat’. 
YP WRITER Co., Boston, Mass, 








Profitable Employment to Teachers, 





* Sacred. Pictures”’ isa grand 
Santen Large quarto, $x10in., 
9 TS = pictures. ces, $1.75 to $75 
fest oaaied on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, ee pets illustmated circu 
Keystene Pub. Co., 8. &th oad Phiia., Pa. 








students, and other ener, rsons. Getour terms 

on rel s books and ibles Pyefore engaging else- 

where John C. Winston&Co.,Phila., Pu. or Chicago,I1. NOVELTIES AGEN ‘ENT s 
Convertible W tton, - 

AGENTS %)VorvLen BOOKS. | ureciiegeesiotmany others nase ‘tres 


Splendid terms to ati t ,, Send for illustra- 
Sah cireclars to American Publishing Co., 


Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 





BACCY KNEES 


BeOstiy BL Bi REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
hy mail, 25 eemtsa. Agents — 


B. J. GRiEr, LY, 75 Washingion 8i., Boston, M 


PAYING THING for 
BEST 220 mney sere 
Agents 1 


Dept, 6 ~O. P. CORY 4 06., 885 


s our PHOTO. 


FAMILY 


D., CassGREEN Myre. Co,, 134 Van Buren St. Chica 
a Se — ~— — 

In ordering yoods, or in ‘wait in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publisher, 
~ | as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 
«When the wind blows your fire, it’s tseless to tire 


reelf.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn't make us tired to tell abont the merits 
Sapolic. Thousands of women in the United 
thank us every hour of their lives for having 
them of Sapolio. 


© 
Its uso saves many weary hours of toil in houne- 
cleaning. No. $2. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 

















her 

Surplus over all Liabilities....... 455,708.82 

y TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1801. 
$2,950,394.07. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 

CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 

RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 

JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 





Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P, Perot, 

Israel Mo Jos. k, Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8. Fistchinese, Samuel Welsh, 

Alexander Bidd! woe S. Whelen, 
Baward F. Beale, 





OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 

/ week com pever ky own. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 

theworld. Soil adapted toall kindsof farming. Plenty 

of water. Low one, ane unusually liberal corey 
©. Srinwowe, Land m. Can.W.: A’, Chicago, Til. 


PRINT YOUR sore Mon mike 

pe-setting 

OWN CARDS faz, "unistinars 

PRESS $3.00 for catalogue of 
Presses, a7 EY Cards, 

ae oe othe fac. 
newspaper 944. Co., Meriden, “Conn. 

















CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


= MAGIC 
LANTERNS 


and VIEWS for 














We are Manufacturers of, Im. 
porters and Dealers in 


STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 
GAS MAKING APPARATUS. 


50,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 
Lantern Slides to order. 


MoINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 

(2 Mention this paper. 


Warrs ros Caraioeus. 


PAN LED Covered by six original patents. 


The best for churches, ha'is, and 

METAL stores. Send for. for cazalc me to 
QOPNAMENTAL TILE and — of 
high-grade tin or copper, for churches, resi- 
om, etc. Special patterns for ne mansards, 


and belt-course. I . Circolars 
GonTnoss METAL SHINGLE cx co., Caméen, nS. 
























dae. 


: “The Fonniest Little Men i in the World” 
+ oe funny little men who so delight the little ones, and 


make the parents laugh as well, are now the exclusive 

property of THe Lapres’ Home Journat, and Mr. Cox will 
draw them for no other magazine during 1892. An entire new 
and unique programme of fun and adventure has been laid out for ff 
the Brownies for the new year, and they will be seen—now on top \ 
of Brooklyn Bridge; then, having a New Year party; again, \\_ 
having an exciting sleigh-ride, or will be celebrating the Fourth of NS: 
July; each adventure funnier than the last. Every picture will be 
full of that merry life and humor which have made these Brownies 
famous as little fun makers. 








This unique series begins with the 
OcToBER NuMBER 


NOW READY, ON THE NEWS-STANDS 
TEN CENTS A COPY 


The Ladies Home Journal 


Edited by EDWARD W. BOK q| 








HE most famous living writers contribute to its columns, Its illustrations are of the finest j i 
q uality, and are furnished by the most eminent artists. Handsomely printed and daintily 

lustrated, it is conceded to be the leading periodical for ladies and the family, and con- 

sequently enjoys a larger circulation than any other publication’in the world—now 

nearly a million copies each issue. 

. Ws For One Dollar we will mail the Journal wD 

regularly to any address for one year. 7 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY - Philadelphia 


= 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


MAGIC LANTERN See 
Steir ea 


"Wg found [os ineurucive or amusing. — G7 


i PAY WELL. 


Entertainments e— 5a 
McALLISTER. = 220 PA PACE B 
A NEW LICHT S23552ise 


kman Street, New York. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


cHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


BAXTER RC. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL «> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


crea 
*pulLapeL Pia Par baat 
Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 

















CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 








Silk or merino. Also Satisfaction teed oF romale ke Pews 
iron banner stands, 75c. timate given of cost and descriptivecata. and 4 
bend for illustrated logue furnished Cha 
price-list. A. J. we ENER, C. SMALL 
©. a. HART @ co. No. ‘38 South 24 St. Philadelphia, Pa 4 Co. 
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